THE MOVEMENT OF OUR LIFE 


FREDERICK R. GRIFFIN 
Chairman of the Council, General Conference 


HANNING’S BALTIMORE SERMON, in the language of the inscription on the com- 
f memorative tablet, “defined American Unitarianism and gave coherence and 

¢ direction to the unfolding movement.” The sermon said what many already believed 
or dimly discerned. A century has passed and the truths which were uttered have been 
adopted into the race. 

The centenary celebration in the historic church in Baltimore revealed the fact that 
Unitarianism is still a movement; that it is not a static institution or a closed creed. If 
the Channing of the new century had been present to define what was in the minds of the 
people, he would have performed an equally memorable service by giving coherence and 
direction to the unfolding movement of to-day. 

The great discovery of the Baltimore Conference was first the presence of a fresh 
spiritual vision and second a sober determination to translate that vision into forms of re- 
demptive and constructive human service. It was the richest and the noblest conference in 
our history, because it was the most free and serious and idealistic. It was marked by 


an almost complete absence of the fatal spirit of isolation and the dull subservience to 


theological and economic creeds which for a time threatened to make us a puny sect. 
Also it was marked by full emancipation from the wrangles and jealousies of old inter- 
church controversies. : 

On the positive side was an overpowering sense of a vast responsibility to save and to 
enlarge the godlike in the world, that man may be spared the agony and the sorrow which 
have been his long and cruel fate. Its life was not a hectic flush of denominational zeal; 
not the old and sad ambition to feed small prides. It was the awakening sense of duty 
_ to make this world what it has never been,—a splendid commonwealth of free, worship- 
ping, co-operative men and women. 

Churches exist, or should only exist, by right of the service which they render to 
this commonwealth whose realization depends upon meeting the needs of men’s bodies as 
well as their minds and hearts. If our denominationalism, our local and class and na- 
tional habits of mind, our social and economic creeds, our forms of worship are hindrances, 
we will scrap them; if they are a help, we will cling to them and magnify them. My 
Father worketh hitherto and now we are going to work for our one supreme end, the 


‘happy brotherhood of man. 


That was the spirit of the Conference. If it lacked a single and commanding voice 
to give it coherence and direction, it did not lack vigor and seriousness. It was greater 
than any definition, because it was the movement of life. 
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The Unpopular Right 


ECAUSE IT IS UNPOPULAR at the pres- 
ent time, and because it is generally right to 
be unpopular, THE REGISTER wishes to praise 
the great and beleaguered: men of industry 

and commerce who have chiefly builded our eco- 
nomic supremacy in this country and in many parts 
of the world. They are in trying times. Is all 
their strife, genius, and social usefulness to be cast 
to the void? They stand the unjust severities of 
the hour without a whimper. They are poignantly 
aware, just the same, of the ingratitude and care- 
lessness of the multitude, which is carried hither 
and thither by every wind and wave of prejudice 
and passion. They stand, these masters of the marts 
and factories. They hear all manner of one-sided 
charges against them, in the mistaken zeal of those 
who are always eloquent for the less fortunate 
among men, even when this lesser fortune consists 
in limited ability, want of application, lack of thrift, 
and a greedy seizure of the fashionable opportunity 
to ask for outrageous wages. Ag sure as there is 
a just law at the core of this world, by which men 
live or die, so sure is it that the righteous, the 
meritorious, will return to their own. It seems 
reasonably plain that organized labor is already 
placing to its lips the lethal draught which will end 
its days. The suicidal climax is almost at hand. 
Unless some sharp stroke interferes with the insane 
programme of those who make a sport of running 
their claims for wages to the sky,—the meat-wagon 
drivers in Chicago want only $245 a week,—the 
end will come in a little time. Let-the endurance 
of those who have given their brains and hearts to 
the establishment of an honest and great structure 
becalm. The natural law is a spiritual law. They 
who have the ability and the reliability and the 
power of action with vision, will rise to their proper 
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place. It is impossible to keep such men under. 
Whatever the change in the industrial order, one 
thing remains, and it is just altogether: To every 


_Inan according to his ability! 


“Tell Us What to Do” 


O-DAY THE CHURCH is aglow with zeal in 

every branch, from Unitarian to Roman Cath- 
olic. It is imperious in its demand for the improve- 
ment of the social order. The Presbyterians, the 
Congregationalists, the Episcopalians, the Uni- 
versalists, the Disciples of Christ, in their recent 
national meetings declared unequivocally against 


the existing economic condition, and in some cases, 


like the Unitarian programme for the democratiza- 
tion of labor, and the Roman Catholic bishops’ de- 
tailed programme for almost the equivalent of the 
democratization of labor, they carry the Church 
farther than it has ever gone before. They tell us 
exactly what to do now. It goes without saying 
that this almost universal agreement by the or- 
ganized forces of religion means the end of the pres- 
ent strife and the coming of a new day. The Church 
can do as it will—if it will. The greatest cause of 
all for rejoicing is that the Church is adding to “the 
truth and the life” the third part of the gospel, 
namely, “the way.” Itis high time. It knows un- 
applied platitudes are an abomination. The places 
of worship have been depopulated because religion 
has not known her teaching business. Now she is 
learning that truth must be given a method for per- 
formance. Beautiful thoughts that run up a tree 
will not hold men—especially men of great and 
grave economic responsibilities—in a time when 
their whole beings cry out, “For God’s sake, tell us 
what we must do to avert disaster, to restore 
brotherhood, to secure for the people their rights 
and opportunities, and a renewed sense of our 
duties altogether.” 


Some Psychology 


(en GREGATIONS are hungry to hear an hon- 
est and sensible man, though he may lack per- 
fect wisdom, tell them what course to follow in 
business, in politics, in education, in life. The 
reason for this is plain to any one who knows 
human nature. It is not a fashionable, but a 
psychological demand. What is man? He is a 
creature of sense, a knower, a feeler, a doer. Every 
sensation, every item of knowledge, every stirrin 

of emotion, is not an end in itself. The object o 

all of them is that he may do the truth. That is why 
so much talk that delights only the good souls in 
their dotage is an offence to live, struggling people. 
We especially refer to those ministers who are 


everlastingly talking about mysticism with bated — 
breath, and those others who speak always (with | 
perfect safety) in a tremulous voice in the foreign 


and abstract language of religion. 
anathema. 


They arejy 
We know none such whose work is a | 
success. In their prophecying they never come ~ 
within a league of the cares that are in every worth- 
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while person’s mind. They never give aid or com- 
fort to those who are joined in the specific battle 
which nine persons in ten are waging, namely, mak- 
ing a living. While the world is torn and beside 
itself, some churches collect. their pew-rents and 
clip their coupons, and require precious little min- 
istry of real religion. They get it. That is why 
there are all about us churches decayed to the 
heart. Against these there is the law of death. 
They in no wise have any contract with the new 
and vigorous spirit of applied religion, after the 


_. manner of the prophets of Israel, and the immortal 


later ones of Christendom, from Paul and Savona- 
rola to Phillips Brooks and Walter Rauschenbusch. 
But they are few, thank Heaven; otherwise the gen- 
eral attitude of the great denominations would not 
be what it is. The religious people have wisely 
learned not only more religion, but some psychol- 
ogy. They see the futility of a protuberant brow 
and a zealous spirit with a palsied will. They have 
believed that a full mind and soul is for service by 
a strong hand. In sum, they insist upon doing some- 
thing. They will no more preserve a church be- 
cause it has a hallowed memory in a day of futility 
than they will prosper a factory which is producing 
antiquated merchandise. 


Citizen-Training © 


EOPLE IN THIS COUNTRY dislike the first 

two words in the phrase, “compulsory military 
training.” They especially dislike them as they 
stand together. They constitute a double offence. 
For that reason, as well as for another, we sustain 
General Pershing in his better phrase, “citizen- 
training.” He has been giving his opinions before 
‘the Senate Committee, which is considering the 
General Staff bill for the new American Army. 
His words are an index of his whole attitude. Here 
is the real head of our land defences, a thorough- 
going soldier trained according to the national 
tradition, who believes in a small army, not to 
exceed three hundred thousand men. His whole 
emphasis is downward. He would give young men 
six months of discipline, not stressing the techni- 
cally military so much as the greatly needed phy- 
sical setting-up, the moral skilfulness, the sense of 
national loyalty, the soul of solidarity. He is after 
a spiritual training, rightly called citizen-training, 
which would benefit beyond measure every lad in 
the land, and the country most of all. This is not 
the time for an expression of opinion about either 
the army or training, because the matter has not yet 
reached the right place in Congress, but we com- 
mend to our readers a constant attention to this 
developing subject. In general we are for an ir- 
reducible minimum of training in the art of killing 
for the rank and file of our young manhood. ‘We 
realize we must have some defensive resources, but 
they must be so kept under, by the greater educa- 
_ tion in spirit, that if war should again call for our 
succor, it would be our invincible love of liberty 
and humanity that would chiefly arm us with power 
m and oe: 
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The Y. M. C. A. Opportunity 


INCE 1914 THE Y.M.C. A. HAS SERVED 

in forty-two countries. Its record in spiritual 
welfare work among the armies in the Great War is 
greater than the mind can comprehend. That 
achievement gives the Association a world place. 
Leaving behind the trivial dogmatic matters which 
have hindered the unity of Christendom, indeed of 


‘humanity, the Y. M. C. A. has known one law, take 


it all in all, the law of service in love. Thus its 
power and beneficence has gone throughout the 
world, and now, on the threshold of the fortieth 
convention of the international body in Detroit, 
Mich., November 9 to 23, it remains for the truly 
great leadership to make its doctrine as wonderful 
and simple and catholic as its deed. There are 
those among the far-seeing ones who hope that the 
old barriers against the persons who hold to a vari- 
ation from the Portland Test will be removed and 
that all good men may be one in the book of the 
Association. What, good friends, is the religion 
which Christ himself lived, wrought, and died by? 
Is not that the only question? Whom did he shut 
out of the kingdom of his Father and our Father? 
Like yourselves, of the ministering nobility every- 
where, in city and country, army post and navy sta- 
tion, front: line trench and infested sea, he knew 
only the God of love and the brother in ‘need. He 
healed, fed, admonished, instructed, and inspired 
Is it not this 
service, more and more remarkably rendered by 
the predominant men’s organization in the wide 
world, which will constrain the heart of its member- 
ship to resolve, though it may cost for a season some 
thousands of dollars in contributions, that in the 
name of its Great Head it will think as nobly as it 
acts? One heroic stand in the spirit of the new day 
would win for the Y.M.C. A. praise even in the 
uttermost parts of the earth. Every newspaper 
would rejoice, sensing the popular feeling. The 
remnants of opposition to this true liberality in 
certain parts of this country would be peacefully 
overwhelmed, we truly believe, by such sweet rea- 
sonableness and spiritual honesty. And for every 
withdrawal of support, there would be two new 
accessions. It would be all gain. Do it in Detroit! 


He Gave Everything 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT kept to the close of 
his career a lively concern in his soul for the 
country he loved. He gave his own people all of 
that best of himself which they appreciate. He 
was spent in our behalf. Say what ill we must for 
the good of our democracy, and its not infrequent 
acts or non-acts of ingratitude, the response of the 
Nation one hundred million strong to the name and 


deeds of this man is spontaneous, generous, and 


abiding. The people are giving through the 
Roosevelt Memorial Association ample funds for 
the visible commemoration of this great American. 
Let every one give something, for he gave every- 


thing. 
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deavor to prevent the strike in the bituminous 

coal regions, the membership of the United Mine 
Workers of America carried out their prearranged 
plans by abandoning work on November 1. The open- 
ing of the struggle came almost simultaneously with 
the issuance of a temporary injunction by Judge Albert 
B. Anderson, at Indianapolis, restraining the principal 
officers of the union from directing the strike and also 
forbidding the use of the union strike fund, estimated 
at about $15,000,000. The issuance of the injunction 
at once placed the strikers face to face with grave prac- 
tical difficulties. The enjoined men showed an imme- 
diate and unmistakable anxiety to avoid a conflict with 
the Department of Justice, which on its part took 
every measure to ensure obedience to Judge Anderson’s 
injunction. Simultaneously with the judicial action 
taken against the United Mine Workers by the Federal 
ytovernment, the state authorities in the mining regions 
took comprehensive steps to protect miners who should 
desire to continue at work. The precautionary plans 
of the various States were supplemented by a move- 
ment of Federal troops which indicated the determi- 
nation of the National Administration to preserve 
order in the affected areas with every power at its 
command. 
Strong Public Support 
for Anti-Strike Measures 

There was every indication at the beginning of the 

strike that the measures taken by the Government to 
frustrate the union’s attempt to put a stop to the pro- 
duction of the source of energy upon which the entire 
productive and distributive machinery is largely de- 
pendent for its operation had the vigorous support of 
public opinion. This popular support found expres- 
sion in the adoption by Congress, with a single dissent- 
ing vote in the Senate and unanimously in the House, 
of a joint resolution pledging unqualified support for 
any lawful measure the Government might see fit to 
take in a situation which a few days earlier had been 
characterized by Attorney-General Palmer as a more 
serious blow at the vital interests of the people than 
an invasion by a foreign enemy. It was apparent at 
the moment when the strikers abandoned their essential 
labor that they were facing a hostile moral force which 
they would find it difficult, and probably impossible, to 
overcome. 


LJeever’ EVERY OFFICIAL and private en- 


Organized Labor Deeply 
Stirred by Events 

As the Government’s plans for frustrating the coal 
strike developed in the initial phase of the struggle 
it became apparent that organized labor throughout 
the country was deeply stirred by Attorney-General 
Palmer’s recourse to the power of judicial injunction 
in dealing with a labor problem. It was predicted by 
close observance of events at the beginning of the week 
that some of the labor organizations, if not the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the Railroad Brother- 
hoods, would be drawn into the contest in protest 
against the exercise of a force which labor holds, and 
long has ‘held, in peculiar abhorrence as an unwar- 
ranted interference with its right to use the strike 
weapon in the enforcement of its demands. There 
were no signs at the beginning of the week, however 
of any immediate purpose to employ labor force to 
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meet the force which the Government, as a representa- 
tive of the public interest, had brought into play for 
the protection of the public. 
Prohibition Enforcement Made Law 
over the President’s Veto , 

By passing over the President’s veto the Volstead 
bill providing for the enforcement of war-time and con- 
stitutional prohibition, Congress on Tuesday of last 
week made the nation-wide “dry” régime an immediate 
fact. In vetoing the bill, the President pointed out 
that there was no occasion for the enforcement of war- 
time prohibition, inasmuch as the war was over and 
the demobilization of the army had been completed, 
in accordance with the announcement made recently 
by the War Department. From this view Congress 
dissented emphatically, and the Volstead bill became 
law in spite of the President’s disapproval of it. The 
enforcement of prohibition under the provisions of the 
Volstead Law was begun with energy throughout the 
country immediately upon the announcement of the 
action taken by Congress. There was every indication 
that the work of enforcement would be thorough. 
Pershing Pleads for - 
Universal Military Training 

Powerful impetus to the cause of universal and com- 
pulsory military training as the basis of an effective 
and economical national system of defence was given 
by Gen. John J. Pershing in his testimony before the 
House and Senate Committees on Military Affairs last 
Friday. Dissenting positively from the recommenda- 
tion of the General Staff for a standing army of more 
than 550,000 officers and men, the permanent General 
of the United States Army took the ground that a 
regular establishment of 300,000 would meet every 
necessity in the event of any emergency, and urged 
the creation of a citizen army of indefinite proportions 
by the compulsory training of every able-bodied Ameri- 
can in the science and practice of war. Such a system, 
General Pershing pointed out, would not only serve for 
the upbuilding of the young men of America in a physi- 
cal, moral, and mental sense, but it would also furnish 
a powerful agency for the Americanization of all alien 
elements. General Pershing’s testimony produced a 
profound impression, not only upon the Congressional 
committees, but also upon the country at large. His 
frank rejection of the plan submitted by the General 
Staff was not the least conspicuous feature of his con- 
ception of the military needs of the country. 
Premature German Opera 
Dropped in New York 

The question of how soon or how remotely American 
public sentiment will welcome German art was partly 
answered last week, when the Star Opera Company 
abandoned its attempt to give a season of German 
opera in New York. Two or three performances in 
the German language were given in the previous week 
amid scenes of disorder, promoted for the most part by 
former soldiers and sailors, who could not tolerate the 
sound of the German language, if not the notes of 
German music, in the metropolis before the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty of peace. Finally, after the re- 
fusal of the court to make permanent a temporary in- 
junction restraining the city authorities from closing — 


the theatre, the management decided to give German 


opera in English. The advertised performance of yon | 
Weber’s “Der Freischiitz,” which was to have been 
given on Tuesday of last week, waS abandoned in re- 


sponse to an undoubted public sentiment against even 
the compromise pla adopted by the Star Opera Com- _ 
pany. Wagner’s “Parsifal,” however, with a libretto 


; 
. 


a 


- 
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in the English language, is on the programme of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company for the coming season. 
Final Failure of Efforts 
to Amend Treaty of Peace 

All prospects of the ratification of the treaty with 
amendments were dissipated last week, with the rejec- 
tion by the Senate of the last two amendments in the 
series fathered by the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations. The opposition to amendments, however, 
was coupled with an evident determination on the 
part of the majority, with only a loose adherence to 
party lines, to adopt such frank and positive reserva- 
tions as will, in the opinion of their proponents, safe- 
guard American rights and the principles of interna- 
tional justice. Among these reservations, it now ap- 
pears certain, will be one dissenting from the award 
to Japan of the rights in Shantung which Germany 
laid claim to or held at the beginning of the war. 
There was a probability at the beginning of the week 
that an attempt would be made to bring the treaty 
to final action by the middle of the month. S22; 


Brevities 


Samuel Longfellow remarked to a fellow-student 
while he was in Harvard Divinity School: “I wish 
they would let me preach. I have not written a ser- 
mon yet, nor can I understand how a man can write 
a proper sermon until he has learned how by actually 
preaching.” 


Mr. John F. Moors is right, with his subtle remark 
that American people are in the habit of considering 
everything else and forgetting themselves, so that they 
overlook much that is important. Teeth, he said, for 
example. Twelve millions of our children have bad 
teeth; and most grown-ups haven’t any to call their 
own. 


Why this talk of “substitutes” for saloons? 
ordinarily used the word to indicate something that 


takes the place of a good thing. A little of the art of . 


right language, O gentle ecclesiastics, would help 
greatly to advance this cause of clubs for those who 
hitherto hibernated in beer-halls. Incidentally, this 
notion of men flocking in saloons always has been ex- 
aggerated. They went for drink, and passed on. 


The greatest field for a gospel of reason and sanity, 
passion and power,—our gospel,—is the college centre. 
It cannot be made a paying or even self-supporting con- 
gregation, such a movement; but neither are any of 
the colleges paying, if we go on a money basis. The best 
things, more’s the pity, do not sustain themselves. 
They require benefactors. A religious benefactor has 
what we call the missionary spirit. We have it. We 
ought to harness it. 


Said a curate’s wife in England on the one shadow- 
ing subject of the clergyman’s income: “And then, in 
some ways, poverty is cruelly cramping. Never to be 
able to buy a book, not to be able to go to the Academy 
because of the shilling at the turnstile, never to be 
able to afford the price of a theatre seat, to have to 
deny one’s self a bunch of violets, to tramp long dis- 
tances to save the pennies of the omnibus fare,—all 


these (though trifling compared with questions of 


food and warmth) cramp and tire and bring gray hairs 
and age young hearts before their time.” 


a) - J * - 
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LETTERS tothe EDITOR 


Palestrina 


To-the Editor of Tur CHrist1AN REGISTER :— 


Among the addresses at the Baltimore Conference 
none aroused more interest than that of Prof. A. T. - 
Davison on “Church Music.” His audience was carried 
away with his humorous description of the music 
in our churches to-day, and all heartily seconded the 
suggestion that this paper be published and distributed 
by the Laymen’s League. But after more mature de- 
liberation and discussion it occurred to many that 
perhaps his remedy was not the one to fit the peculiar 
genius of our churches. His premises we all accept. 
Church music is in a bad way, and we may add, so is 
the secular music of our time. Congregations rarely 
sing, and the anthems of the choirs do not seem an 
integral part of the service of worship. 

This does not necessarily mean that the conclusions 
reached by Professor Davison will help us, for his 
remedy may be a step backward rather than forward. 
At least this whole problem ought to be more seriously 
considered before any radical changes are made. We 
ought to know the direction we are going before we 
start. Let me merely raise a few questions which 
ought to be considered by those better qualified to solve 
them than I am. 

In the first place, in considering the music of Pales- 
trina and his school we may well ask whether it can be 
recreated in our churches, or whether it is not mostly 
interesting to us for its historical associations, as a 
phase in the development of church music. At the 
time of Palestrina the science of counterpoint was in 
its infancy, the harmony of voices was little under- 
stood, and men alone were permitted within the choir; 
thus it may well be questioned whether he wrote 
‘“anison music” because he considered it the best 
music or because he did not. know how to write any 
other. 

More serious than this, the ideal in the Church of 
Rome was of a service of priest and choir for the 
people, but not of or by the people. Priest and choir 
performed the act of service as mediators for the 
people who attended the service as individuals. Our 
people come as members of a congregation to be led by 
minister and choir in the act of service which they per- 
form as a congregation. Moreover, the Roman con- 
ception of worship was, as Dr. Davison pointed out, 
entirely disassociated from all earthly connection. Is 
this our conception? Are we seeking in our service to 
get away from the world, or are we not rather seeking 
to inspire our congregations for the service of the 
world? For them the world was a place of evil, of 
sorrow and illusion, and the church an opportunity to 
escape the world. But for our congregations the 
church service is a time of preparation for the world, of 
uplift and inspiration to meet the problems of life. 
Therefore our music should be not mediatorial but in- 
spirational. 

Our hymns which have been created the’ past century 
come nearest meeting this test. Why cannot the same 
test be applied to the music of the choir? The near- 
est approach to congregational worship would be with 
the choir leading the congregation, developing in the 
congregation a love of singing and an ability and a 
willingness to sing. The inspiring congregational 
singing at the Conference, as well as at the several 
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Laymen’s meetings, is an evidence of how our congre- 

gations can sing and how they can worship in their 

singing. Epwarp H. Brenan. 
Ware, Mass. 


Beyond Dispute 


To the Editor of Tum Curist1an RueGIsTER :— 


Church attendance is the imperative thing. We 
must meet together to help each other cultivate spirit- 
uality; just as we meet to cultivate language, music, 
or any other of the faculties of the individual. Keep 
up an emphasis upon the matter. Nothing is more 
important; and the best asset for the liberal faith, in 
its organized form, is still the minister. He has’ par- 
ticular aptitude for leading in worship and the ra- 
tional interpretation of spirituality; just as in each 
field the artist is, or engineer, or poet, or editor, or 
any other of those endowed with special gifts. It is 
this particular aptitude for spiritual things that con- 
stitutes the call to become a minister. Of course, if 
churches were but social clubs with a religious label, 
ministers in the true sense of the word would be out 
of place. But our churches are religious institutions ; 
they are not literary clubs; they are centres of worship 
for the cultivation together of the Highest and the 
Eternal. 

Some of the older ministers would count it a good 
service if attention were called to the fact that among 
them there is much reserve power to help along the 
missionary work of liberalism. It ought to be 
adequately drawn upon. Nobody is talking about 
“money”! We are in dead earnest about the things 
of the spirit and the rational interpretation of spiritu- 
ality in this America of ours that needs it. Please 
help out in this matter. It is absurd to make a man 
a virtual pensioner when he is at the height of his 
powers, better fitted than ever for good work. It is 
foolishness to say that only young men are worth any- 
thing in our churches. Old men, if their powers have 
not declined, are better fitted than anybody else to do 
spiritual work. M, D. V. 


The Return of the Turks 


The situation as it has changed for the worse is of the 
greatest significance 


ABRAHAM MITRIE RIHBANY 


friend of mine told me that he feared the Kaiser 

was going to win. “Why do you think so?” I asked. 
“The Kaiser is praying hard,” answered my friend. 
“You may call his God ‘Thor,’ or whatever you please; 
to the Kaiser this God is the Supreme Being. So 
earnest a prayer to whatever kind of God is bound to 
win.” That I did not agree with my friend is of no 
consequence. His theory was not altogether false, al- 
though in the Kaiser’s case it did not work. 

Is not the temptation strong for one of my friend’s 
turn of mind to believe that the Sultan has been pray- 
ing devoutly to his Allah, therefore things have been 
coming his way? Is it possible to believe that the 
Turk’s God has laid a heavy hand upon the Peace Con- 
ference and brought its devices against the autocrat of 
Constantinople to naught? That may all be. Cer- 
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tainly the Turks are reviving. But for the sake of 
those who do not feel strongly inclined to believe in 
the efficacy of the “bloody Turk’s” prayer, I would 
offer a different explanation of the revival of Turkish 
hopes and power. 

When the tide: of battle decidedly turned against 
Germany and her allies, there was not a single Turk 
who did not expect the speedy expulsion of the Sultan 
from Constantinople and the elimination of Turkish 
influence from the Council of Nations forever. The 
Turks were to be given a small area of land in Asia 
Minor as a dole of charity. There they were to live 
the life of a criminal under a suspended sentence. 
The Mohammedans all over the world faced this pros- 
pect with resignation, and hoped that the califate 
(about which millions of them care nothing) would be 
established on a purely spiritual basis elsewhere than 
at Constantinople. 

When the Peace Conference first assembled, the 
world expected it to deal swiftly and first of all with 
the terms of peace with Germany, to put the Turk 
where he belonged, and after that to give attention to 
the establishment of a League of Nations and the work- 
ing out of the multitudinous details of world recon- 
The Conference, for good or evil, faced its 
task in just the opposite direction. Then it came to 
pass that during the weary months of deliberation in 
Paris the old feuds among the European powers, which 
had so often saved Turkey from dissolution in the past, 
manifested themselves. The Turk saw that and re- 
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joiced. The Peace Conference, after all, was not so for- . 


midable as he had thought it was going to be. Turk- 
ish national consciousness began to reassert itself. 
The Mohammedans, especially in India, where mean- 
while the people had discovered that the victory of the 
Allies did not mean full freedom for their country, 
came forward with a protest against the removal of 
the Calif from his seat on the Bosphorus. 

France and England sat opposite each other at the 
chessboard of imperialism. The Mohammedan world 


was the field in which that game must be played. As 


of old, neither of them thought it good policy to “slight 
the Sultan.” He still has his use as the symbol of the 


_unity of Islam. Openly they might speak harshly of | 


his bloody deeds in order to appease the wrath of 
Christendom for what happened in Syria and Armenia, 
but secretly the policy of either France or England 
must be different. Each thought the other intended to 
outwit her in bargaining with the Turks and other 
Mohammedans, and each has extensive “possessions” in 
the Near East. The favor of the Turk is still of value 
to those powers, and he has recovered from his fright 
sufficiently to realize all this and thank Allah for it. 

Now we are told that “millions of Hindu Moham- 
medans are praying for the Calif.” If God does not 
answer those prayers, England must. And it looks 
dreadfully probable that they will. America has prac- 
tically given up the fight for “those peoples formerly 
subjects of Turkey.” Europe. is at its old game of 
securing the favor and the markets of one Eastern 
country at the cost of another Eastern country. The 
Turks are still powerful enough to be of use as 
“friends” to those who have imperialistic designs in 
the East. They are becoming more and more conscious 
of this fact and of the fact that the Peace Conference 
is at a loss to know how to dispose of the Turkish 
problem. 

The final decision in this matter has not yet been 
reached at Paris. The trend of events, however, are 


such as to-make every unselfish lover of humanity CRY © ae 


“Woe! The Turks are coming back !” 
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His Work is Henetable and Glorious 


Deliberations of the mighty business of the Church and 
the great decisions of the General Conference 


RICHARD WILSON BOYNTON 


HE CONFERENCE SESSIONS of Friday opened 
with morning prayers at the First Unitarian 
Church, the leader being Rev. Ludwell H. Denny 
of Rochester, N.Y. Starting from the thought of Moses 
standing on holy ground, as the Conference was stand- 
ing, on the centenary of Channing’s sermon in that 
very church, Mr. Denny urged that his hearers go 
forth to make all life holy by the power of personal 
and social ideals, not merely held in theory, but lived 
out in actuality. _ 

Mrs. Clara T. Guild, dean of the Tuckerfman School, 
Boston, spoke briefly at the opening of the regular 
session on the aims of the school named after Chan- 
ning’s great associate in all good works, Joseph Tuck- 
erman. Mrs. Guild emphasized the independence of 
the School, but also its wish to co-operate with other 
denominational agencies in furnishing well-equipped 
parish workers to our churches. She urged that 
churches in all parts of the country send young women 
to the School. 

A brief space on the programme was given to the 
work of the National Young People’s Religious Union, 
represented by its president, Rev. Houghton Page of 
Hingham, Mass. Mr. Page made an effective plea for 
the training up of the younger generation in our 
churches to take the place of their elders, and for a 
larger participation of the younger element in the 
meetings of the General Conference. He especially 
hoped for the general observance throughout the 
churches of Young People’s Sunday next January, as 
requested by the Young People’s Religious Union. 

In behalf of the fellowship committee of the Gen- 
eral Conference, Rev. Ernest C. Smith of Meadville, 
Pa., reported upon the activities of the committee 
since the last meeting of the Conference. He charac- 
terized the requirement of a selected list of books, to 
be read by all ministers from other denominations 
who are candidates for Unitarian fellowship, as the 
most important piece of denominational legislation in 
recent years. The obligation laid upon the fellowship 
committee to drop certain names of ministers who 
have retired from active work or entered other occu- 
pations he described as one of peculiar delicacy and 
difficulty which the committee had endeavored con- 
scientiously to discharge. The committee did not 
favor any radical change in the rules governing it, 


‘which had been adopted after thorough inquiry into 


the legal and moral questions involved, but recom- 
mended the appointment of a special committee of five 
to make such slight modifications as experience had 
shown to be desirable. 

The treasurer of the General Conference, Mr. Percy 
A. Atherton of Boston, presented his printed report, 
which was placed in the hands of the delegates, show- 
ing a balance on hand of $516.50 after a total expendi- 
ture of $3,335.42 during the past two years. 

_ At this point Rev. Samuel A. Eliot was recognized 
by the chair, and read to the Conference a cordial 
message of greeting and fellowship from Dean Lee S. 
McCollester, D.D., president of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention, which was to hold its meeting in 
Baltimore the following week. It was voted that a 
suitable reply be sent to the Universalist General Con- 
ention. 
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Mr. Charles E. Ware of Fitchburg, Mass., chair- 
man of the committee on the Canadian churches ap- 
pointed at the San Francisco Conference of 1915, made 
a final report, showing an expenditure of $4,448.15 in 
aid of these sister churches since the Montreal meeting 
of two years ago. On motion of Rev. Richard W. . 
Boynton of Buffalo, the incoming Council was _ in- 
structed to give practical effect to the action of the 
Montreal meeting calling for the appointment of a 
commission on the Canadian churches, to learn what 
might be done to advance them in all possible ways. 

The report of the business committee was then pre- 
sented by Mr. Carpenter of Baltimore, and the reso- _ 
lutions were taken up seriatim. On some of these, 
especially those growing out of the war, the discus- 
sion was lively and earnest, but in a report of this 
nature nothing more can be attempted than the brief- 
est summary of the more important points. 

A resolution declaring it to be “the imperative duty 
of each and every person to cultivate a habit of mind 
as well as a course of action that will permit and en- 
courage a feeling of universal brotherhood between 
people of all nationalities, including those who during 
the past few years have been regarded as enemies,” 
was passed. Resolutions of sympathy*for our Tran- 
sylvanian and Hungarian Unitarian brethren, in favor 
of general church federation and interdenominational 
service, “without interference with individual and de- 
nominational liberty,” encouraging the wider appli- 
cation of temperance principles and the building up of 
substitutes for the saloon, and expressing detestation 
of persecutions and brutalities inflicted upon colored 
Americans, were passed without opposition. 

Long and interesting debate took place over a reso- 
lution offered by Rev. William 8S. Nichols of North 
Andover, Mass., providing for the appointment of a 
commission of the General Conference to seek, through 
the appointment of similar commissions by the Uni- 
versalist General Convention and the National Con- 
gregational Council, a means toward closer organic 
connection between these bodies. It was the evident 
purpose of the Conference that action should be taken 
looking in this direction, but there was difference of 
judgment as’ to the wording of the proposed resolution. 
A special committee, consisting of the proposer of the 
resolution, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, and Rev. Samuel 
M. Crothers of Cambridge, Mass., was requested to 
redraft the resolution, and it was later passed unani- 
mously as follows :— 

‘Because of the growing belief that there should be closer 


co-operation among the churches of the Congregational in- 
heritance,— 

Resolved, That the Council of this Conference be instructed 
to invite the Universalist General Convention and the Na- 
tional Congregational Council to appoint commissions to meet 
with a commission to be appointed by the Council of this Con- 
ference, to prepare and present plans for the federation, in 
part or in whole, of these Christian fellowships. 


It was felt that this action, extending the hand of 
fellowship to great organizations closely allied to our 
own by historic memories and many essential prin- 
ciples, was especially appropriate at a time when the 
broad and irenic spirit of Channing was being com- 
memorated. 

Vigorous discussion was aroused by a resolution of- 
fered by Rey. Frederick R. Griffin of Philadelphia, de- 
claring unalterable opposition to every bill now before 
Congress aiming to establish a system of universal mili- 
tary training. Several speakers gave the resolution 
enthusiastic support, but it was temperarily withdrawn 
by the mover, to allow prior action to be taken upon 
a kindred resolution, offered by Rev. Ulysses G. B. 
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Pierce of Washington, commending the League of 
Nations and hoping for the ratification of the Peace 
Treaty-now before the Senate. This was unanimously 
passed. Then an impressive speech by Rev. Abbot 
Peterson of Brookline, Mass., an army chaplain during 
- the war, pointing out that universal military training, 
in the form proposed, is our’ one great safeguard 
against the need of a large standing army for the 
United States, led the delegates by a standing vote 
to reject Mr. Griftin’s resolution, the count being 79 
in favor and 91 against. 

The following resolution, offered by Rev. Harold 
_K. B. Speight of Berkeley, Calif., also a former army 
chaplain, although disapproved by the business com- 
mittee, was next passed by a standing vote, the oppo- 
sition not being numerous. (In the interest of getting 
forward with the great press of business, the discus- 
sion was closed by the chairman, Hon. Adelbert Moot 
of Buffalo, though several speakers in opposition were 
on their feet.) 


Resolved, That this Conference of Unitarian and Other 
Christian Churches, believing that no good purpose can be 
served by the further confinement under military jurisdiction 
of men who have been imprisoned during the war on account 
of conscientious objections to military service, and that it is 
against the interests of justice and the public good that mem- 
bers of the military and naval forces, sentenced during the 
emergency of the war to long terms: of imprisonment for of- 
fences not criminal, urges upon Congress the passage of legis- 
lation which will secure a general amnesty for such classes 
of prisoners. 


Resolutions endorsing the Roosevelt Memorial Asso- 
ciation, extending sympathy to the Armenian people, 
and urging action for their relief by our churches and 
church schools, authorizing the appointment of a com- 
mittee of five to consider changes in the rules govern- 
ing the fellowship committee, and requesting the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association to invite the International 
Congress of Religious Liberals. to meet in Boston next 
September, as a part of its observance of the Pilgrim 
Tercentenary, were passed without debate. 

An eloquent statement by Prof. Francis G. Peabody 
of Cambridge, setting forth the social duty of the Uni- 

tarian churches, was then read to the Conference.* It 

is to be hoped that this statement in full may be dis- 
tributed among the people of the churches. The fol- 
lowing are extracts :— 

“The end of the World War confronts the churches, 
as it does all human institutions, with a new world, 
of unprecedented problems and critical decisions. Re- 
ligion, not less than politics and trade, must welcome 
untried methods and anticipate unsatisfied demands. 
Each day is a Day of Judgment. It is, therefore, the 
pressing duty of Unitarian ministers and congrega- 
tions to consider, deliberately and prayerfully, what 
contribution they may make, from their modest place 
in the world, to its social unity and peace. . . . 

“Co-operation, partnership, federation, are the key- 
words of the time. The era of socialization gives a new 
expansion to the sphere of religion, and demands not 
only a new type of life, but a-new type of church. 
Such a church should be, not a club of pew-owners 
but. a power-house of social energy. . . . The internal 
socialization of the churches has begun. A Unitarian 
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church which does not. thus welcome the new world 
is not only unawakened, but decadent... . ‘ 

“The integrity of the family still needs defence from 
selfishness and sin; the curses of intemperance and 
sensuality still breed destitution and disease; the de- 
fectives and delinquents still call for care. We ought 
still to be known as Christian philanthropists. .. . 


Patronage of the privileged for the unfortunate is no | 


longer worthy of the prosperous or welcomed by the 
poor. Social democracy means not condescension, but 
fraternalism. . . . Social service now means all which 
science and experience can contribute to the common 
good. To this democratizing of social service the Uni- 
tarian churches are called, both by the needs of the 
present and the traditions of their past. ... The 
science of social service is a part of religious educa- 
tion in a Unitarian church... . 

“A world movement of industrial unrest has suc- 
ceeded a world tragedy of war. The class-conscious- 
ness of employers has been logically followed by the 
class-consciousness of the employed. In either case 
the reciprocal obligation of co-operative loyalty has 
been ignored or defied, and the inevitable result has 
been, not productive peace, but destructive war. Here, 
then, is a new call to the intelligence, the magnanimity, 
and the courage of each community. To prolong hos- 
tilities is not only wicked, but stupid. The claim to 
a more equitable distribution of the profits of indus- 
try is not only clamorous, but just. No employer who 
is gifted with insight or foresight can delay the de- 
vising of schemes which will satisfy reasonable claims 
and ensure the stability of industrial life... . 

“Here is a new and compelling summons to all who 
profess a rational religion. Business life, under Uni- 
tarian principles, is a form of social service applied 
to the production and distribution of usefulness. All 
concerned in such transactions, the manager, the pro- 
ducer, and the consumer, are partners. All have rights 
and all have corresponding duties. The wage-system 
alone, in its rigid relationship of master and men, is 
a relic of an earlier era... . 

“Religion does not prescribe any single form of in- 
dustrial organization. But behind any programme of 
industrial change must stand a. change in motive and 
desire, which alone can ensure industrial stability and 
peace. ... Fraternalism in business is the corollary 
of faith in a fatherly God... . 

“Finally, this communal consciousness of the new 
era is confronted by international obligations and by 
the tragic needs of a stricken world. Out of the vast 
disaster of war has emerged at least one permanent 
blessing—a genuine and inalienable sense of human 
solidarity, which binds the world into a new unity of 
duty and hope. ... If a League of Nations is to be 
the guarantee of political peace, a League of Churches 
is not less the condition of religious stability and hope. 
Christian unity, which has been so vainly sought by 
the way of dogmatic and ecclesiastical definition, is 
already within reach of the new world if it can wel- 
come the simplicity which is in Christ.” 

After the reading of Dr. Peabody’s statement, which 
was received with general applause, the following 
closely related recommendation was unanimously ap- 
proved :— 

We, as members of the Unitarian General: Conference, met 
in the city of Baltimore, October 14 to 19, 1919, reaffirming 
our allegiance to our faith in the dignity of human nature 
and our interest in the physical, moral, and spiritual welfare 
of all human beings, hold that the following principle should 


be the basis of industrial reconstruction: That industrial 
democracy, involving a conception of industry as a co-operative 


enterprise and the equitable sharing, by all the partners, of | 


A 
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the rewards, control, and risks of the common undertaking, is 
the natural and proper corollary of political democracy. 

We further recommend that the Council create a standing 
commission to draft a comprehensive statement of principles 
of social reconstruction, to be submitted to the Council within 
a period of six months and if endorsed by the Council to be 
sent out to the churches that are constituent members of the 
Conference; and to report from time to time such recom- 
mendations as it may deem advisable. Respectfully submitted. 
(Signed) Curtis W. Reese, Chairman, Paul Revere Frothing- 
ham, Frederick M. Eliot, John H. Lathrop, Harold E. B. 
Speight. 


On motion of Rey. Fred A. Weil of Denver, a resolu- 
tion of thanks to our hosts and hostesses of the Balti- 
more church was passed unanimously by a rising vote. 

The following important resolution was passed with- 
out discussion, having been approved by the business 
committee :— 


Resolved, That a joint drive be undertaken to raise a fund 
for Unitarian purposes, to be known as the 1919-1920 Drive.” 


“ Also the following :— 


Resolwed, That every Unitarian church is morally bound to 
observe the duties of mutual respect, consideration, and co- 
operation which are inherent in the communion of churches 
one with another. Every ehurch, while zealous for its own 
growth in influence, in resources, and in good works, should 
be careful to safeguard the rights and to promote the interests 
of every other Unitarian church, and should remember that 
its acts affect not only its own prosperity, but also the 2a tee 
tion and welfare of all its sister churches. 


The hour was growing late, but the discussion had 
been so vital and pointed that few of the delegates 
had left their seats. Now came the report of the nom- 
inating committee, presented by its chairman, Rey. 
Minot Simons of Boston. The report was adopted and 
the officers and committees of the General Conference 
declared elected, as follows: President, Hon. William 
H. Taft, New Haven, Conn.; vice-presidents, Hon. Adel- 
bert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y., Hon. Hugh M. Landon, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., Miss Anna M. Bancroft, Hopedale, 
Mass., Mr. John Shephardson, Charleston, 8.C., Mr. 
John W. Loud, Montreal, Can., and President William 
T. Foster, Portland, Ore.; general secretary, Rev. Pal- 
frey Perkins, Weston, Mass.; treasurer, Mr. Percy A. 
Atherton, Boston, Mass.; Council, Rev. Frederick R. 
Griffin, Rev. Paul R. Frothingham, Mr. George H. 
Ellis, Mr. H. Barrett Learned, Rev. George R. Dodson, 
Mrs. Emile Glogau, Mrs. Cloyd Valentine, Rev. Joel 
H. Metcalf, Prof. Owen R. Lovejoy, Miss Lucy Lowell, 
and Rev. Walter F. Greenman; nominating committee, 
Mr. Charles E. Ware, Miss Lucy Lowell, Rev. Joseph 
P. MacCarthy, Mr. Fred Emmons, Rev. Maxwell Say- 
age, Mrs. Herbert Arrowsmith, and Rev. Dilworth R. 
Lupton. Few changes were made in the fellowship 
committees for the various sections of the country. 

In view of the retirement of the hard-working sec- 
retary of the Conference, after many years of loyal 
service, a resolution of appreciation and gratitude to 
Rev. Walter F. Greenman, for nineteen years of un- 
tiring devotion to the interests of the General Confer- 
ence, was unanimously passed. An invitation from 
the board of directors of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference, inviting the General Conference to hold its 
next biennial session in the Middle West, was referred 
to the Council with favorable recommendation. 

On motion of Miss Lucy Lowell, the thanks of the 
Conference were voted to its presiding officer of the 
morning, one of its honored vice-presidents, Mr. Adel- 


os be bert Moot, for his able and tactful conduct of the dis- 
ic 


Rey. Frederick R. Griffin moved, and it was 
il ously Reseed. that the Council be instructed to 
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print in a separate volume the order of service, in- 
cluding the addresses, of the Commemorative Service 
on Wednesday evening, in honor of the Unitarian men 
and women who gave their lives in the war, and that 
a copy of this volume be sent to the next of kin of 
each of those whose names appear on the “In Memo- 
riam” list. 

The business session of the General Conference then 
adjourned. 


The Laymen Demand a Religious Nation 


Seven things the Unitarian League has highly resolved, 
and already the word ts in action 


RICHARD WILSON BOYNTON 


HE CLOSING SESSION of the General Con- 

ference, on Friday evening, was a mass-meeting - 

in the First Unitarian Church, under the aus- 
pices of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. It was a 
mass meeting in fact as well as in name. The digni- 
fied and stately interior that had been filled by Chan- 
ning’s voice one hundred years before can seldom have 
held a larger or more enthusiastic company. Pews in 
the front and the centre of the church were reserved 
for laymen, and the-masculine element was marked 
throughout the great congregation. On the platform 
sat a group of officers and directors of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, headed by Mr. Charles H. Strong 
of New York City, president of the League, who pre- 
sided. The invocation was pronounced by Rev. Harold 
EK. B. Speight of Berkeley, Calif. Two hymns were 
then sung, in rousing fashion, led from the platform 
by a song-leader,—‘Wo rkman of God, oh, lose not 
heart,” and “Oh, sometimes gleams upon our sight.” 

The official conference programme had announced 
that this meeting was to take place at Albaugh’s Ly- 
ceum Theatre, where the Thursday evening and other 
sessions were held; but those who failed to hear the 
announcement of the change and went to the theatre 
found a pugilistic contest in progress there. President 
Strong referred to this incident in a happy manner in 
his opening remarks, saying, “Let the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League fight the dead-and-alive members of our 
own denomination and those of other denominations, 
to make the Unitarian message known throughout the 
world!” 

The fellowship of Unitarians, the presiding officer 
continued, is based on community of spirit. The older 
churches are hampered, while we are free. The purpose 
of the League is to make this free and glorious gospel 
known to all the world. The League is only a few 
months old, and it does not intend to be rushed into 
mistakes. But in pursuance of its great objective the 
officers have resolved upon some things that are already 
under way :— 

(1) The organization of chapters of the League 
throughout the United States. We have now fifty-five 
local chapters in thirteen States, and as many more 
in the making. We intend to have one in each of the 
great colleges of the country. These local chapters 
are to be aided and encouraged by a comprehensive 
follow-up programme. 

(2) The preparation and presentation, both by the 
spoken and by the written word, of an appeal which 
shall show the disaster that would come should the 
nation become irreligious. Ten or more powerful 
speakers will be sent out to arouse the chapters and 
the churches to the imminence of this grave peril. 
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(3) In co-operation with the Directors of Tur CuRis- 
TIAN Rucister, we intend to place this greatest re- 
ligious paper in the world for a short time in every 
Unitarian family. ae: 

(4) The remarkable address on “Church Music, 
delivered to this Conference by Professor Davison of 
Harvard University, is to be printed for general dis- 
tribution. 

(5) It is proposed, by purchase or by lease, to estab- 
lish Unitarian Laymen’s League Houses in Boston and 
New York, and later in Chicago and other leading 
cities. Fifty thousand dollars has already been sub- 
scribed to secure such a House in Boston. A superbly 
located house in the Grand Central district of New 
York City is under negotiation now. . 

(6) The Unitarian Laymen’s League is definitely 
and officially committed to support the great drive for 
denominational purposes in 1920, which was approved 
by the General Conference this morning. ; 

(7) It proposes a general canvass of all our parishes, 
to increase the church loyalty and church attendance, 
especially among our men. 

Having announced these important and vital pur- 
poses of the League for the immediate advancement of 
our cause, Mr. Strong proceeded to give a brief de- 
scription of the prize-sermon contest which had been 
recently conducted. On June 8 all the Unitarian min- 
isters of the country had been asked to preach a sermon 
on “What Unitarianism Is, and What it Can Do under 
Present Conditions for the Help of Mankind.” Type- 
written copies of the sermons were to be submitted, 
with the name of the writer kept a secret, and to be 
read by representative laymen; a prize of $1,000 to be 
awarded to each of the three ministers adjudged to 
have best met the conditions of the contest, the money 
to be spent in applying his suggestions to the work 
of his own church, and especially in carrying out the 
programme of the Laymen’s League. It was announced 
that one hundred and five sermons had been submitted 
and examined, and that the three sermons of the win- 
ners would be printed for distribution. 


The First of the Three Prize Sermons 


Expectation was on tiptoe when the time came for 
the first victor in this unique contest to be introduced. 
Not only were all three to be introduced to the assem- 
blage, but the heroic officers of the Laymen’s League 
had decided that the three sermons should be read, 
then and there,—to be sure, in a somewhat abbreviated 
form. This estimate of the capacity of a congregation 
to listen to preaching must have afforded secret en- 
couragement to those among our preachers who are 
sometimes accused of exceeding the time-limit. Now 
they know what at least the more robust of our lay- 
men expect of them. 

The first prize-winner to be introduced was Rey. 
Charles W. Casson of Roslindale, Mass., who was de- 
scribed as organizer of the largest men’s club in the 
denomination. Mr. Casson proceeded to give an out- 
line of his sermon. Unitarianism, he said, can do more 
than anything else under present conditions for the 
help of mankind. It has three leading points: First, 
freedom. Unitarians are not those who agree to think 
alike in religion, but those who agree alike to think. 
Where the rational faculties are discredited, there a 
blow is struck at the very life of the republic. Our 
gospel offers, in the basic realm of religion, the prin- 
ciple which underlies all democracy. We cannot have 
a genuine republic until the majority is free in its 
religious thought. The second point is power,—the 
assertion of the inherent strength of the individual. 
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This goes counter to the prevailing conception of de- 
pravity. Human nature through all the centuries has 
withstood the attacks made upon it. Religion is living 
life at its best—nothing more, and not one whit less. 
Unitarianism gives the consecrating power to over- 
come conditions, whatever those conditions may be. 
The great industrial peril of to-day is the emphasis 
put upon the mass, not upon the man. Unitarianism 
helps every man to make a supreme contribution to 
his country and to the world, when he gives himself. 
There is nothing in this great universe greater than 
a single human life. The third point is democracy,— 
the abolition of autocracy in the state and in religion. 
We are to think of God and of government in terms 
other than those of obedience. We must bear our 
share of the re-creation of the world. Unitarianism 
is the religious interpretation of democracy. The time 
has come in the evolution of the race when every man 
must recognize himself as a partner in the firm of God 
and Sons, Unlimited. This means that religion has 
become a man’s job. The challenge has come to the 
church to work out the divine democracy of God. Uni- 
tarianism can give freedom to every soul in bondage; 
it can give power to work out our own salvation; it 
can give the democracy for which the world is so 
eagerly waiting. 


A Message from the Canadian Northwest 


The evening’s programme was varied, after the 
hearty singing of “America, the Beautiful,” by the 
introduction of a Unitarian layman who has filled the 
pulpit of a church in the far Canadian Northwest 
during the time of stress arising from the war—Prof. 
William H. Alexander, head of the Department of 
Classics in the University of Alberta, and minister 
pro tem. of the First Unitarian Church of Edmonton. 
Mr. Alexander began by speaking of the privilege he 
felt it to be to come on, first to Boston and then to 
Baltimore. He described his long journey of over 
three thousand miles, to be present on this occasion; 
having come as far over land as our English guest and 
Centenary preacher, Dr. Gow of London and Oxford, 
had travelled across the sea. His heart, he said, had 
leaped across the pews in sympathy with Dr. Gow’s 
sermon, because he had passed through the same agony. 
It was good to be convinced, by such a meeting as that 
of the laymen, of the essential vitality of Unitarianism. 
Dividing his story under the three heads of past, pres- 
ent, and future, the speaker went on to give a pleasant 
and partly humorous yet moving and serious account 
of the struggles of the Edmonton church to maintain 
itself against bitter orthodox hostility and open perse- 
cution, and also against the invasion of disloyal ele- 
ments into its Women’s Alliance. He took the 
Edmonton pulpit only on condition that he should 
minister to a church, not conduct a forum. He did 
not believe the two to be commensurable. Under attack 
from without he had kept absolute silence, and the 
battle was now won. Under the present, he dwelt on 
the comparatively large attendance of college students 


—about twice the number of the adult congregation. — 


These young people go out over the length and breadth 


of those northern prairies, carrying the free attitude — 


and spirit learned in the Edmonton church. As to the 


future, Mr. Alexander sounded a note of optimism. Pn 


The young men back from the army have not fallen 


away from the ideals of education, but are seeking — 


it more earnestly than before. If the Unitarian 


churches overlook the needs of the college and uni-— 
versity centres, they will make the error of their career. — 
We should plant at once ten new college foundations — 
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had been assured of a fair deal. 
__-worthy contest, and those who entered it had fought 


~ 


the religious forces of the time. 
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at strategic points. We must get the vision of the 
great Northwest, where the fields are white for the 
harvest, and send more laborers to gather in that 
harvest. 

The second prize-winner to be presented was Rev. 
Edward Cummings of the South Congregational 
Church, Boston. Mr. Cummings gave his sermon in 
substance, basing it upon the seventeen points in the 
declaration of principles and purposes put forth by the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League. He said in part: The 
spirit to have is the spirit of truth, of science, of the 
family, of love, co-operation, and devotion of the strong 
to the weak. The world is waiting to hear again this 
simple religion of Jesus, what he preached when he 
was alive on earth. It is so much easier to deify him 
than to imitate him. That religion of Jesus has never 
had a fair chance, and Unitarianism means giving it 
a fair chance. The speaker divided the points in the 
League’s declaration of purpose into three groups: 
(1) emphasizing the progress of applied religion; (2) 
appealing for religious unity; and (3) presenting new 
and promising plans for increased efficiency. The 
seventeenth and last point sums up the others, and 
is perhaps the best single statement of them all: “To 
make widely known the devotion of the Unitarian and 
other liberal churches to the essential principles of 
Christianity and to the practical application of those 
principles in just efforts to improve modern society, 
and their heartfelt desire to unite with all other or- 
ganizations having like purposes in promoting human 
welfare.” “I, for one,” Mr. Cummings continued, “am 
proud to belong to a church whose laymen can teach 
and preach like that. I want to belong to that kind 
of a church, and to be its minister. In the smoke of 
these terrible days, they have seen the vision of the 
God and Father of us all. I ask no higher privilege 
than to go on with them. I want my church to be a 
church of brotherhood and of democracy, a church of 
good-citizenship and applied religion, an every-day 
church, and especially a church of joy and of recrea- 
tion. I want the church to be Unitarian because it 
stands for unity and co-operation, because it broadens 
the field of religious instruction, and above all be- 
cause it brings about harmony and co-operation among 
A league of denomi- 
nations is necessary to make religion safe for the world. 
A perusal of the seventeen points ought to satisfy the 
most progressive that we have here the Magna Charta 
of a democratic religion. My religion has to be a re- 
ligion for the whole man, for the whole country, for 
the whole world. Our problems cannot be solved until 
they are solved by the supreme family law. Finally, I 
suggest that in the church of the future the laymen do 
more of the preaching. Let us have more lay activi- 
ties of every kind in the future, both by men and by 
women.” 

_ The hour was now growing late, though the interest 
of the gathering had not begun to flag. But the singing 
of further hymns had to be omitted, and the last of the 
three prize-winners, Rev. John W. Day of St. Louis, 
when called to the platform, explained that he must 
hurry to catch his train and would leave his sermon 
to be issued in, printed form. He occupied the very 
few moments that he could spare in humorously rally- 
ing his fellow-ministers who had not entered the con- 
test. He felt very much gratified and deeply compli- 
mented to have his sermon adjudged worthy of a prize 
by such a committee as had judged these sermons. 
The contest had been attractive to him, because he 
It had been a most 
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the good fight of faith. He hoped that the Laymen’s 
League might conduct another similar contest so that 
those who had not entered this one might have a chance 
to show themselves good sportsmen. 

A few final announcements were made by Mr. Carl 
B. Wetherell, Field Secretary of the League, and as 
the reporter was obliged to leave to catch his train 
the sounds of the closing hymn came from the still 
crowded church. Dr. John Carroll Perkins of Seattle, 
Wash., gave the benediction. In the pews, copies of 
the attractively printed hand-book of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, from the press of Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
of Boston, were distributed; and no one who attended 
this great meeting can have gone away without feeling 
that a powerful new force is being developed in our 
churches, the effects of which must be a mighty lift 
toward a new and more glorious day for the Unitarian 
cause in America. 


The World is Starving for a Revival 


According to a layman in the Southern Conference, Uni- 
tartans, to their shame, have never been a 
missionary people 


GEORGE F. PATTERSON 


N THE EARLY DAWN of Sunday, October 19, a 
small and determined, enthusiastic and optimistic 
army of Unitarians invaded the Palmetto State and 

entered the city of Charleston, only to be immediately 
surrounded and captured and later held in benevolent 
bondage by a generous-hearted and hospitable people. 
Indeed it seems that we shall all be loath to be let go. 
The spell has been cast upon us and we want to linger. 
We should like to cheat old Winter and meet the Spring 
ere she has grown old and erratic. But since this may 
not be, we must content ourselves with the assurance 
that a bit of the warmth and charm of the Southland 
will always live in our memories. 

With the Northern invasion there came from all 
over the South—from Louisiana, Texas, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Georgia, Virginia, Kentucky, North Caro- 
lina—the gathering of the clans of the Southern Uni- 
tarian Conference, to aid and abet their brethren of 
Charleston in further rivetting the bonds of the prison- 
ers of love, friendship, and common purposes. 

If one might tell the tale ere the tale is told, it would 
be in the words of Rev. John H. Lathrop: “One hun- 
dred years of proclamation,—this is history. The neat 
century must be the era of application.” Our preach- 
ing has ever been great. Let this not fail. But let 
our practice of the presence of God exceed in power 
the testimony of our lips. Throughout the Conference 
there was & sustained and ever vibrant chord,—that 
religion justifies itself only as it is linked in a living 
and saving alliance with life. 

No one will forget that first service in the early 
hours of the Sabbath morning held in the ancient 
church whose walls have stood for one hundred and 
fifty years, and whose lofty and inspiring beauty seems 
not to shut one in, but to open rather to one those 
further reaches of the uplands of spiritual vision. It 
was a service of remembrance,—remembrance of those 
who had given life, of those who had given love, of 
those who had borne the heat and burden of the day 
and who had fallen asleep in His peace. How better 
can I paint the picture for you than to repeat the 
words of Dr. Pierce :— 
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“Tt is in simple fashion and with tender gratitude 
that we gather under these ancient and hallowed 
eaves; and as we turn our hearts toward those who 
in pulpit and in pew have here for more than a century 
kept alive on this altar the fire of faith and the flame 
of freedom, it is well that our devotion needs not the 
utterance of our poor words. The simple communion 
of which we have partaken is itself a more adequate 
and fit utterance than aught that we could say. The 
broken bread is the natural symbol of those who have 
here broken the bread of truth to this free Christian 
family, and the cup to which éach has pressed his lips 
is the true emblem of our commingled life. In the 
name of God and in the spirit of Jesus Christ, we 
salute those who here labored and worshipped, grate- 
fully acknowledging the debt which even our gratitude 
cannot repay. It is little enough that in the holy quiet 
of this hour we renew our vows of loyalty and by this 
service of communion consecrate ourselves to the sup- 
port and adornment of our common faith.” 

From the sacred and searching moments of the com- 
munion the people went in to the morning service, to 
which Rey. Roger 8. Forbes brought his message of 
prophecy,—“far-seeing, deep-seeing, .unhysterical, get- 
ting behind the appearance to the facts of life,’ and 
then giving our treasures to life’s call and need. We 
must make in man an awareness of the God that slum- 
bers in him. “We must seek not to think for him, but 
with him.” “Toleration must be supplemented by sym- 
pathy and understanding.” And to what end? That 
we may enter upon the realization of the kingdom of 
God among men. 


That Which is Truly Great is Always Simple 


In the evening of the same day Dr. Henry Gow of 
London, England, by an understanding born of the 
spirit that had faced sorrow and immeasurable loss— 
Dr. Gow lost his son in the Great War—and had come 
through victoriously, brought all persons within the 
house of the Eternal Father. It was a moment when 
God became very real. The uplift and inspiration of 
Dr. Gow was sent forth to do its benignant work 
among men. It was a simple message that Rev. John 
Lathrop gave, but it was a message. We must move 
from the love that we feel and know and practise 
to greater and ever greatening love until the brother- 
hood of man is born of the “spirit of neighborliness 
unlimited.” 

Dr. Pierce stripped away the theological wrappings 
and revealed the loving, human, and livable message 
of the Nazarene. After all, that which is truly great 
is always simple and easy to understand, but simplicity 
is a poor cloak for evil and the desire to shirk or shift 
the plain duties and responsibilities of life; and the 
final test of the Christian character is to be found not 
in the impossible things men believe, but in the possible 
things men do. Thus once again did we behold the 
“road to heaven by the way of men.” 4 


On Monday morning the Southern Conference con- 
vened, with Capt. Alfred Pirtle of Louisville in the 
chair. A stirring address of welcome was given by 
Walter B. Wilbur of Charleston, a layman reared in 
the Baptist Church, a lawyer of great influence. Hig 
address follows :— 

“I feel it to be a great privilege as well as a great 
pleasure to have been asked to say a few words by way 
of welcome to the members of the conferences here 
convened. I am a little embarrassed in determining 
just whom I may claim to represent in extending this 
welcome. While I know that I speak their sentiments, 
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I have yet no right to represent the members of this 
church, for I am not of this communion. I cannot lay 
claim to be here as representing the city, for I am the 
most private of private citizens therein. I certainly 
do not represent the Ministerial Conference, or the 
Lutheran Synod, or the Clericus, or any other minis- 
terial group, and, truth to tell, I imagine this Con- 
ference is as welcome to some of my brethren in the 
faith as Luther and Melanchthon to the Diet of Worms. 
I represent myself of course, and in such capacity my 
welcome is cordial and sincere; but this seems alto- 
gether too slender a constituency to justify my being 
here in my present capacity. Whom, then, do I rep- 
resent to give a measure of significance and worth to 
my word of greeting to you this morning? 


The Mobilization of the Spiritual Energies of Men 


“T believe that I represent that small and yet I hope 
important minority to be found in every group and 
branch of Christendom,—a minority passionately alive 
to the life-and-death importance of the spiritual lead- 
ership of Jesus in a spiritually mazed and dazed world, 
holding in no uncertain fashion to the saving truth of 
the gospel of the kingdom of God, yet who, because of 
their insistence upon the fact that religion is a matter 
of expression rather than profession, and orthodoxy a 
matter of life rather than creed, find themselves blocked 
and thwarted on every hand by the opposition of the 
Sanhedrin and the uncomprehending clamor of the 
multitude. I have no hesitation\in saying that the at- 
mosphere of many an evangelical church to-day is tol- 
erable for men of spiritual vision and intellectual sin- 
cerity because of the contribution which this denom- 
ination has made, with what cost to ourselves, to the 
religious thought-life of the past century. I do not 
refer to your theology, which concerns a field of tech- 
nical philosophy of which I know as little as most of 
those who discuss it. I do not refer to your historical 
conclusions, which again lead to the domain of experts 
who may agree or disagree without occasioning the 
world any very vital reactions. I refer to two tests 
of truth which Unitarianism found implicit in Protes- 
tantism and forced into open daylight acceptance for all 
time. One, as you of course well know, is your insist- 
ence that morality is a unity, so that what is immoral 
for man cannot be moral for God. Copernicus, playing ~ 
with the whole stellar universe, never did the damage 
to cherished traditions caused by the proponent of this 
simple axiom. The other test is your insistence that 
belief is not a matter of verbal assent, but of spiritual 
and intellectual conviction, and that religion is not so 
much a matter of the verbal content of belief as of the 
quality of life founded upon and motivated by belief. 
No responsible church in Christendom disputes that 
statement to-day, though not all are willing to apply 
it sincerely. In forcing the acceptance of these funda- 
mental tenets of morality and sincerity, Unitarianism 
has made many a church home habitable for truth- 
loving men. It is in the name of truth-loving men of 
every religious communion, therefore, that I bid you a 
very hearty welcome to Charleston. 

“I have been interested in reading recently of the 
development of a new spirit of propaganda among the 
Unitarians, expressing itself in the building up of old 


and neglected churches and the opening of new fields __ ’ 


of work. This marks a departure from your former | 
policy of dignified aloofness which is indeed good to 
see. The whole world needs—is starving for—a deep, 
sincere, soul-stirring, and soul-satisfying revival — 
religion. I am not referring to some outburst of emo- — 
tional syncopation and jazz stuff—a mere tickling 
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the moral epidermis. This kind we have always with set down the whole length of the middle aisle. The 


us. But the great diapason of the organ of the human 
soul must be set deeply to vibrating. The great truths 
of God and life and death and love and sacrifice and 
service must be seen to be the great, the only true 
business of man, created as he is in the image of God 
and finding rest only in Him who made man for Him- 
self. The Church of Christ may have a glorious place 
in this mighty quickening of the spiritual life of the 
race if it will only quit puttering around and justify 
its claim to ag ig by leading somewhere. Some- 
times the Church reminds me of nothing so much as 
a racing engine out of gear, consuming fuel and wear- 
ing out the mechanism, but getting nowhere. There 
are growing evidences that the various branches of 
the Church are beginning to think more seriously of 
their jobs and less seriously of themselves. J have no 
doubt that in the days ahead this fellowship of yours 
is destined again to play a great part.. You have been 
able to see some important truths very clearly and to 
state them with great power. You have shown the 
courage of strong conviction and the imagination of 
the pioneer. But you have never been a missionary 
church. The zeal of the proselyte has never precisely 
‘eaten you up.’ You were so thoroughly convinced that 
you were in the right that as for the rest you were 
willing for the most part to await the world’s discov- 
ery of the fact. But this attitude will not do any 
longer. The trusteeship of truth is not a passive but 
an active trust. The mobilization of the spiritual 
energies of men is too imperative to spare any part 
of our forces, if the foundations of the world are not to 
be riven and the tedious climb of xons to be frus- 
trated. May God speed you to a great work in the days 
just ahead as once again the Cross of Christ, hallowed 
with new meaning, a wider heritage than ever before in 
the history of the world, is elevated as the ex to life— 
the hope of the eternities.” 


Rev. Mr. Cornish Urges International Co- Dherolion 


Addresses were delivered in the morning session as 
follows: “Unitarianism and the Religion of the Future,” 
by Rev. Henry Gow, D.D., of London, England; “Lib- 
eral Christianity in the South,” by Rev. George Kent 
of New Orleans, La.; “How the Northern Churches 
can be of Most Assistance to the Southern Churches,” 
by Rev. Frank W. Pratt of Richmond, Va. Mr. Pratt 
presented a resolution urging the American Unitarian 
Association to establish churches in the university 
cities and towns in the South as rapidly as possible, 
and to settle the very best men obtainable in charge 
of them. The resolution was enthusiastically adopted. 

The forum meeting on parish problems was ad- 
dressed by Rev. Messrs. Spurr, Clark, Taylor, and 
Forbes, and Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, field secretary of 
the ‘Laymen’s League. 

Rey. Louis C. Cornish, Secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, spoke of his journeys to the 
Unitarian churches of England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales, during the past summer. Mr. Cornish 
spoke of several of the groups of churches in some de- 
tail, telling of the divinity school at Carmarthen, a 

part of the University of Wales, which has a waiting- 
list of students; of the ancient church at Swansea; 
and of the country churches in the Welsh villages, 
the square gray stone edifices mantled in ivy, set among 
the yew-trees. The non-subscribing Presbyterian 
A enantio’ of Ireland, still governed by the Presbytery 
nitarian in theology, continue many of the beau- 
for ex of ithe Scotch churches from which they 


English churches grew from several origins, many of 
them date from 1662, when King Charles II. evicted 
about two thousand vicars who had served under the 
Commonwealth. Not a few of these men founded in- 
dependent congregations, and some of them built 
churches as near as possible to the ancient parish 
churches. One such is Toxeth Church, often known as 
the Ancient Chapel of Liverpool, and affectionately 
called the “Little Cathedral.” John Cotton, minister 
in Boston, England, was one of the founders of this 
church, and afterward came to Boston, Mass. Another 
group of churches are of Methodist descent and differ 
in minor details from this older group. Mr. Cornish 
told of the warmth of his welcome as the representative 
of our churches, and pleaded for the closer co-opera-: 
tion between the two fellowships on both sides of the 
sea, and also urged that these thousand churches 
should definitely undertake to promote international 
friendliness and co-operation between the United 
States and the British Empire. 


The Religion that Tends to Unite and not to Divide 


Rey. Palfrey Perkins spoke of the heroic in the life 
of Jesus —that heroism that finds its full joy when it 
carries its courage and nobility into the demands of 
every-day life. 

At the meeting of The Alliance, representatives from 
ten States and Canada responded to the roll-call, 
bringing good tidings of things done, of obstacles 
overcome, of things yet to be accomplished, Louisiana, 
Texas, South Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, New York, California, and Can- 
ada, ‘each added its testimony. Never again will they 
think of themselves as far apart. 

In the Conference of Ministers and Laymen, on “The 
Church and Good Salesmanship,” Rey. H. H. Saunder- 
son emphasized the principle that while the church 
must be conducted in a businesslike manner, the church 
exists for a greater thing than business. It exists to 
be a light, a help, a source of strength to men. The 
problem is to let men know that it is this, and never 
to permit them to forget it is their church. 


- After.a delightful trip down the harbor, visiting 


‘old Fort Moultrie (where the Conference assembled 


and elected Captain Pirtle president emeritus), on to 
the Isle of Palms with a near view of historic Fort 
Sumter, the delegates returned for the final session. 
Rev. Geor ge B. Spurr of Nashville set forth the simple, 
plain, practical, idealistic religion of the barracks; 
Rey. G. I. Keirn of Atlanta spoke of the co-operation 
that is based upon that great gift of our common 
Master, the spiritual life; and Rev. George Gilmour 
of Dallas summed up the spirit of the Conference in 
the sentence, “The religion that tends to unite and not 
to divide will be the religion for the new age.” Rev. 
Messrs. Gray of Charleston, Kent of New Orleans, 
Gilmour of Dallas, Taylor of Chattanooga, Pratt of 
Richmond, Clark of Memphis, Keirn of Atlanta, Spurr 
of Nashville, Badger of Orlando, Fla., Aikin of Louis- 
ville, Schoenfeldt of San Antonio, inspired and sup- 
ported by their loyal men and women,—all these heroic 
people separated by hundreds of miles, with little fel- 
lowship, hard problems, many discouragements and 
difficulties, often misunderstood and maligned,—what 
a noble battle they are waging! And they will win. 
Indeed they are winning, and already the light is 
breaking in the theological night. Can the whole 
church do less than to pledge them loyal and immediate 
support and co-operation in their great task? 
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Books for Boys and Girls 


Some of the fresh and lively offerings from 
the publishers, for juvenile week, 
November 10 to 15 


Grorck WASHINGTON THE CHRISTIAN. 
By William J. Johnson. New York and 
Cincinnati: The Abingdon Press. 1919. 
$1.50 net—The whole object of the book 
is to prove that George Washington was 
a religious man and that he attained his 
great fame by “his great talents con- 
stantly guided and guarded by religion.” 
To this end the author has made a com- 
prehensive study of all historical writings 
bearing on the life of Washington. He 
quotes those passages which establish not 
only Washington’s connection with the 
church, but which at the same time lay 
stress on his religious and high moral 
character. The book shows the con- 
sistent development of Washington’s char- 
acter as influenced by his firm religious 
faith. 


Ben THE Batrie-Horse. By Walter A. 
Dyer. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. 1919. $1.85 net—HEvery reader who 
loves a horse will follow with keen inter- 
est the adventurous life of Ben, a Ken- 
tucky thoroughbred of high spirits and 
rare intelligence. At first the pet saddle- 
horse of the young daughter of the owner 
of the farm where he was born, Ben is 
sold, endures a year or two of increasing 
hardships, then enjoys four years of per- 
fect comradeship with Paul Brigham, a 
young boy whose home is on Long Island. 
When America goes to war, Paul joins 


the Marines and is sent overseas. Shortly |, 


afterward, Ben, too, goes to war, as the 
chosen mount of a cavalry officer. Ben’s 
gallantry under fire, and his tireless per- 
formance of duty rank him as no less a 
soldier than his master. His unexpected 
reunion with Paul, wounded on a battle- 
field, and his brave rescue of his former 
master, forms the climax of the story 
and brings home to every animal lover 
the gallant part that animals played in 
the war. 


THE WONDERS OF WAR IN THE HOoLy 
Lanp. By Dr. Francis Rolt-Wheeler. Bos- 
ton: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Oo. 1919. 
$1.50 net.—Modern warfare in the Holy 
Land gives to every reader of Dr. Rolt- 
Wheeler’s book a new and immediate 
meaning to such Bible cities as Babylon, 
Nineveh, Bethlehem, and Jerusalem. 
David Surch, fourteen years of age, son 
of an American archeologist, is the hero 
of the book. David's life has been spent 
chiefly in the Hast with his father, and 
when, at the outbreak of war, he and his 
father become separated, David’s knowl- 
edge of Arabic and of Arabian customs, 
coupled with his American initiative and 
seli-reliance, serve him in good stead. 
His close-range glimpses of the war,— 
long lines of army camel-trains crossing 
the desert, Bedouins on their wonderful 
Arabian horses, aéroplanes flying under 
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hot desert skies, will all interest boys and 
make them envy David his chance to see 
the war. From the beginning of the book, 
which opens on the outskirts of Babylon, 
to the end, when General Allenby as 
victor quietly enters the Jaffa Gate in* 
Jerusalem, the scenes give to familiar 
Bible names a new and present-day in- 
terest. 


Ur THe MAZARUNI FOR DIAMONDS. 
William J. La Varre. Boston: Marshall 
Jones Company. 1919. $1.50 net—The 
author (adventurer, explorer, and veteran 
Scout) and his chum hire a Dutch skipper 
and a crew of twenty Negroes, load their 
camp outfit into heavy canoes, and paddle 
up the Mazaruni River, in British Guiana, 
South America, in search of diamonds. 
The successful finding of the diamonds 
is incidental in interest to the strange 
life led by native jungle Indians whom 
the explorers meet and whose camp they 
visit. The mystery and the wild life 
of the jungle appeal to the imagination 
of every boy. 


By 


THe Hittror Troop. By Arthur Stan- 
wood Pier. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 1919. $1.50.—Mr. 
Pier writes understandingly of normal 
boys,—of their surface propensities for 
fighting and of their underlying possibili- 
ties for good. Regardless of the class to 
which he may, belong, the Scout Move- 
ment makes the same appeal to the funda- 
mental good in every boy. In The Hilltop 
Troop, the Scout Movement is the link 
which unites two opposing village clans 
of boys, who, before their common inter- 
est, were always at war, hidden or open. 
The book shows clearly for .what the 
Scout Movement stands, and how it gains 
the real interest of every boy. 


THe Dracon-Fiirs. By Donal Hamitl- 
ton Haines. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1919. $1.50 
net.—The air service is full of stirring 
interest to every boy. Dick Allen, the 
hero of the book, is, at the outbreak of 
war, a popular athlete in college. He sets 
his heart on joining the army, but is 
barred on account of an accident to his 
foot. Despite his inborn terror of being 
in high places, he volunteers in the air 
service, is accepted, and after due train- 
ing is sent to France, where he is soon 
assigned to fly with Godard, a famous 
French ace. Dick’s thrilling flights, his 
single-handed encounter with enemy planes, 
his capture and escape, his reunion with 
his flying mates with whom he trained 
in America, will hold the unflagging in- 
terest of every boy who reads the tale 
of his adventure. Dragon-Flies is an ex- 
ceptionally well written narrative and in- 
cidentally gives boys a great deal of tech- 
nical information. 


SercEANrT Trp Core, Unirep STATES 
Marines. By Edith T. Tomlinson. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1919. $1.50 net—In the World 
War what record outshines that of the 
United States Marines,—the oldest branch 
of the service? One day after he has 


passed his eighteenth birthday, Ted Cole 
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enlists in the Marines, and after pre- 
liminary training at Paris Island and at 
Quantico goes overseas and finds himself 
at once in the thick of the fighting. For 
ability, he is soon promoted to the rank 
of Corporal, and for bravery, he is 
awarded the Croix de Guerre. His dis- 
covery, on more than one occasion, of 
the German spy system, lends added ex- 
citement to the story. All boys who read 
the book will find the heroism of the 
hardy young Marines inspiring, and will 
wish they might have shared their bril- 
liant record in the battle of Belleau Wood. 


Tue Trait-Maxkers. By Charles Burton. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
$1.50 net—A lively story for boys. Bob 
and Bill, two Boy Scouts looking for fun 
and adventure, and yet keenly interested 
in the ways and means of building a rail- 
road, spend the summer months at a con- 
struction camp in Western Tennessee. 
Like most boys, they liked machinery and 
longed to know something about the great 
tools used in such work. When the United 
States entered the war, changes at the 
camp came thick and fast, the presence 
of German spies and the necessity for 
increasing watchfulness being not the 
least of these changes. But let the boys 
read these stirring incidents and find out 
for themselves what makes ‘this a real 
live book! 


Tue Liperty Girt. By Rena I. Halsey. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Oo. $1.50 
net.—With exceptional powers of organiza- 
tion and of patriotic knowledge for a girl 
of seventeen years, Natalie Page forms a 
club to be known as “The Liberty Girls,” 
its purpose being to further the cause of 
liberty by working for the soldiers over- 
seas, knitting and sewing for the French 
and Belgian children, and helping in all 
possible ways. The scene changes to the 
White Mountains, where a delightful sum- 
mer is spent by Natalie and her mother, 
and where unique opportunities for service 
are found. New characters are introduced 
as well as an element of mystery, and the 
plot grows exciting until the explanations 
of the closing pages make everything clear. 


WHEN I WAS A GIRL IN ICELAND. 
Holmfridur Arnadéttir. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. $1 net—This book 
will come: like a revelation to boys and 
girls, and to their parents also, whose 
idea of Iceland is a lone island, far away 
—a land of ice and Hskimos. 
that Iceland has the most wonderful 
waterfalls in the world, that there are 
well-laid-out cities and towns there, with 
good schools, colleges, and other educa- 
tional institutions, that the telephone and 
the automobile are familiar sights, and, 
above all, that the home life is very beau- 
tiful with its regular “domestic service” 
every night after the evening meal,—all 
this is very surprising, and one’s curiosity 
is aroused to know more. Miss Arnadottir — 
is an Icelander, at present in the United 
States, teaching and studying at Columbia 
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girls. 
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4 Onty Henrietta. By Lela H. Richards. 


- Boston: The Page Company. $1.50 net.— 


aie 


An entertaining story for girls, portraying 


the pleasures and the compensations that. 


come into the life of the average girl in 
her teens. Henrietta Kirby, the daughter 
of an intellectual, highstrung father whom 
she never knew, and a quiet little hard- 
working mother, is a wholesome type of 
girl who meets the problems of home and 
school with keen penetration. She is fond 
of nature, and the summer she spends 
with her mother and their guests in a 
picturesque cottage in the midst of the 
giant Rockies makes interesting reading. 
For girls fourteen years and upward. 


Biue BoNnNET OF THE SEVEN Stars. By 
Lela Horn Richards. Boston: The Page 
Company. $1.50 net—A story of the war 
activities of this vivacious heroine. Blue 
Bonnet, when the United States enters 
the Great War, turns her Texas ranch 
into a chicken-farm, the proceeds from 
which are devoted to war purposes. Her 
husband enlists as an aviator, and one by 
one different members of her household 
go to do their part, until she has seven 


stars on her seryice-flag. As time goes 


on, Blue Bonnet has bright days and hard 
days to live through. To those girls who 
have read the preceding stories in this 
series this book will be a welcome continu- 
ation of the life-story of a delightful 
friend. 


DorotHy DAINTY AT THE STONE HOUSE. 
By Amy Brooks. Boston: Lothrop, Lee 
and Shepard Co. 1919. $1 net—One 
of the Dorothy Dainty Series. Dorothy 
Dainty is a happy little girl who makes 
life bright not only for herself but for 
every one with whom she comes in contact. 
Her chum, Nancy Ferris, lives with her in 
The Old Stone House in beautiful Merry- 
vale, and the lives of the two girls are 
filled with wholesome studies and whole- 
some frolics. Little girl readers will 
count Dorothy Dainty among their book 
friends. 


ADELE OF THE SUNNYSIDE CLUB. By 
Grace May North. Boston: Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Oo. 1919. $1.50 net—Seven 
girls who are always together form a club 
of which Adele Doring is elected presi- 
dent. They call themselves The Sunny- 
side Club, partly after Sunnyside, the 
California town in which they live, and 
partly from a desire to give to the name 
of their home town the deeper significance 
of not only seeing the sunny side of life 
themselves, but of turning that sunny side 
toward all others whom they may meet. 
The joyousness and high spirits of the 
club members are contagious, and the Club 
brings happiness and cheer into many 
lives. 


Camp Fire Gmis IN Wak AND PEACE. 
By Isabel Hornibrook. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Oo. 1919. $1.50 net.— 


-A group of Camp Fire Girls determine 


to make their organization a worthy 
sisterhood to the boys in khaki. These 
plucky girls try to endure hardships and 


_ to persevere in distasteful tasks in the 


me cheery spirit that characterized the 
; in the trenches. Every girl reader 
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will be interested in the varied kinds of 
worth-while knowledge which every Camp 
Fire Girl takes pride in acquiring. The 
thread of a youthful romance running 
throughout the book gives an added in- 
terest. 


A LairrLte FRecKLED PERSON. By Mary 
Carolyn Davies. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. $1.25.—“All the art of the 
child, all the heart of the child” must be 
in the soul of Mary Carolyn Davies in 
order to write such charming rhymes for 
little folks. Not only are the common 
things of childhood made attractive in 
her verse, but she enters the magic door 
of make-believe with the children and 
makes their experiences real. Three 
poems will serve to illustrate how they! 
will appeal to the child :— 


NeExt-Door PEOPLE 
The next-door people have a bird, 
The yellowest you ever heard! 
It hops, and chirps, and sings—and sings! 
Aren’t next-door people pleasant things ! 


As You WouLD BE Donr By 
Of course I believe in fairies! 
Of course I know they’re true! 
—Just think, if you were a fairy, 
And no one believed in you! 


A SUNSET 
Life seems so sweet! I don’t know why,— 
Perhaps ’tis just because the sky 
Put on, to-night, to make me glad, 
A dress I didn’t know she had. 


JouHn Marrin’s Bia Book ror LirrLe 
Fork No. 3. By John Martin. Boston and 
New York: John Martin’s House Inc. and 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50.—Just 
the kind of a book your little son and 
my little daughter would like for a 
Christmas gift! It is a miscellaneous col- 
lection,—Bible stories, legends, fairy- 
tales, puzzles, jokes, rhymes, stories of 
the stars and how to study the con- 
stellations, short biographies, historical 
sketches, descriptions and stories of life 
in field and forest, pictures which are 
story-telling in themselvyes,—in fact the 
fun and frolic fairly play leapfrog with 
interesting information. Among the au- 
thors represented are Abbie Farwell 
Brown and Susan Perry Peckham, whose 
poetry and prose appear occasionally in 
Tue Recister, and Thornton W. Burgess. 


Wee Ann. A Story For LitrTte Girzs. 
By Ethel Calwert Phillips. Boston: Hough- 
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ton Mifflin Company. $1.25.—The illustra- 
tions from drawings by Edith F. Butler 
will delight little five-year-olds who read 
this pretty story. Wee Ann, a tot of five 
years, goes visiting with her dolly, Mary 
Queen of Scots. Her good times at her 
grandmother’s are so like the good times 
of other little girls that a bond of union 
will be felt between Wee Ann and her 
little readers. It is a bright little story, 
and little girls will love to read it over 
and over. 


THe Book or Hattowr’en. By Ruth LH. 
Kelley. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co. 1919. $1.50 net—Miss Kelley, libra- 
rian of the Lynn Public Library, has with 
care chosen and published in one volume 
legends explanatory of the origin of Hal- 
lowe’en observances from the early days 
of Druid rites down to present-day Ameri- 
can frolics. From century to century, 
ceremonials, differing among different 
peoples, have perpetuated the ancient sun- 
worship of the pagans. The book contains 
many appropriate quotations, both from 
ancient and modern authors. A list of 
magazine references, as well as a list of 
recitations and plays, will be found useful 
to persons wishing to arrange Hallowe’en 
entertainments. 


Tuer SECOND Book oF STORIES FOR THE 
Story-TeLtLter. By Fanny H. Coe. Boston: 
Houghton Miflin Company. $1.75.—Origi- 
nally planned for the use of teachers, this 
new edition, uniform with The First Book 
of Stories for the Story-Teller, will be 
welcomed by parents, teachers, and social- 
service workers, who will find the stories 
equally adaptable for telling or reading 
aloud. Here are grouped folk-tales, mod- 
ern fairy-tales, myths, and stories from 
real life, and most of the material in this 
collection is new. Many of the stories 
are of an ethical nature which wide- 
awake instructors will interpret as one 
of the best means of discipline with the 
little child. Themes of truth, filial devo- 
tion, love of home, loyalty, and faithful- 
ness are emphasized. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Address inquiries to 
HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Department of Publicity 
American Unitarian Association 


$1.00 net. 


25 Beacon Street 


THE HEAVEN OF THE MOON 
By SAMUEL R. CALTHROP 


A book of poems which summarizes the faith that was the inspiration of the 
long and useful life of this philosopher, scientist, teacher, preacher, and lover of 
humanity. These poems, rich in thought, beautiful in expression, are commended 
to those who are looking for a faith adequate to the times in which we live. 


$1.10 by mail. 
THE BEACON PRESS 


Agents for Syracuse and New York State, 
BAILEY’S BOOK STORE, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THH RUGISTHR 
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Miss Firefly 


The Christian Register 


“‘Never mind a basket,’ says Bradford. 
‘T’ll put them in my blouse.’ 

“T looked at the ground and it was 
covered with apples, and I knew what I 
was in for,—my poor seams and buttons! 


*| Well, he stuffed apples inside me till every 


M. B. N. HATHEWAY 


One evening when Miss Firefly’s lamp 
Was burning bright, she found 

Old Madam Ant in sorry plight 
Complaining on the ground. 


Her load had fallen from her back,— 
That store of precious grains 

That she had gleaned for winter use 
Upon the harvest plains. 


“Take courage,’ said Miss Firefly, 
With manner brisk and gay; 

“T’ll help you on your journey home 
If you'll but lead the way.” 


And well she gave her promised aid, 
And shed her light before, 

Till Madam Ant was safe inside 
Her own small cabin door. 


The Blouse Drawer 


ANNE BLAIR 


“Well, I’m glad to get back to the bot- 
tom of the pile,’ sighed the blue-striped 
blouse, as the bureau drawer was shut 
on the supply of neatly folded blouses. 
“Thank goodness, we do get put at the 
bottom when we come back clean, so we 
are all worn equally. I feel as if I'd 
like a little rest after all I went through 
last week.” 

“How long were you on him?” asked 
the gray-checked blouse. “I’m so dark I 
usually haye to stay on him two days. 
I don’t mind though,—we’re doing some- 
thing every minute, and we do have lots 
of fun.” 

“T never stay on him more than one 
day,” answered blue-stripe. “I don’t know 
how you stand it, two whole days in 
succession without a rest in our drawer.” 

“But what did you do, this last time?” 
persisted gray-check, who seemed very 
cheerful in spite of having to be worn 
overtime. 

“Do?” sighed blue-stripe. “We did a 
great many things. You see I’m the 
pouchiest blouse he has,—I heard him tell 
another boy so,—and that’s why he likes 
me best,” blue-stripe added proudly, for- 
getting its weariness. “He would wear 
me eyery day, if his mother would let 
him. When I do work up to the top of 
the pile, he’s always so pleased when he 
opens the drawer, and snatches me out 
and waves me over his head before he 
puts me on, and yells,—there’s no other 
word for it,—and yells, ‘Hello, blue-stripe, 
have I got you to-day? I never know 
what’s coming. This last time we started 
right out after breakfast on his wheel, 
and I hoped he would just ride around, 
because when he does, I keep clean once 
in a while till noon, but he didn’t. We 
hadn’t gone a block before a woman in 
the next street called :— 

“Bradford, don’t you want to gather 
some apples under that tree and take 
them home to your mother? They make 
fine apple-sauce. I’ll get you a basket.’ 


stitch in me was strained almost to the 
breaking-point, and I had to carry that 
load till we got home and into the 
kitchen.” J 

“What did his mother say?” asked a 
faded blue crépe blouse that looked as if 
it had seen many washings. 

“Say? She never says anything to pro- 
tect us,’ grumbled blue-striped blouse. 
“She never tells him to keep out of things 
to keep us clean. If she did, we'd all 
have an easier life. I wouldn’t have 
minded one load of apples, but his mother 
was so pleased with them and there were 
so many apples going to waste on the 
ground, that we made six trips before 
noon,—six! You should have seen me! 
It’s seldom enough Bradford notices how 
we look, but even he asked, ‘Shall I put 
on a fresh blouse, mother? I was so 
worn out, I did hope she’d say yes, but 
she just looked him over and laughed and 
said: ‘What’s the use? You’d be just as 
dirty again in five minutes. Come in and 
take a shower-bath before supper and 
take it off then.’ 

“So off we started again, and this time 
we got as far as Elizabeth’s, and she was 
out on the porch with Sambo,-that curly 
little black puppy she has, and of course 
Bradford hopped off his wheel. He’s crazy 
about animals!” 

The whole pile of blouses laughed de- 
lightedly, all except the three white ones 
that never went anywhere except to 
dancing-school and to parties. 

“We all know he likes animals!” 
chorused the pile of blouses. 

“T had a kitten tucked inside me the 
whole morning, the last time I was on 
him,” said the faded crépe blouse. 

“And I had a rabbit, with his head and 
ears sticking out between my buttons,” 
said the gray-checked blouse. 

“And one day he wrapped up a turtle 
in a piece of newspaper, over at the pond, 
and I had to carry the kicking thing 
home,’ piped a blouse voice from the 
middle of the pile. 

“That’s nothing. One day he wrapped 
an enormous toad in his handkerchief 
and stuffed him inside me, because he 
said the toad would help him in the 
garden.” 

“We've never had any kind of an ani- 


mal stuffed inside us,” sighed the white 
blouses. 


“Nor tops?” 
“Nor balls?” 


“Nor bundles that he gets down town 


for his mother?” 

“No, we’ve never had anything inside 
us,” said one of the unspotted white 
blouses. He hates us, takes me out of 
the drawer with a jerk, and when he 
stuffs me into the laundry-bag in his closet 
after dancing-school, he says, ‘I’m glad 
I don’t have to wear you again for a 
week!’ ” 

“I know it, he does hate us,” said 
another of the white blouses. “One rea- 
son is, he has to wear stiff white collars 
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with us and a big black bow tie. Last 
time he had me on,—it was for the 
dancing-school party,—he gave my cuffs 
such a jerk that they haven’t felt the same 
since. And when he was finally inside 


.me and I thought I was looking beauti- 


ful, he tipped his bureau mirror down 
so he could see the whole of me, and 
looked perfectly disgusted and said, ‘Look 
like a sissy!’ I thought maybe he meant 
himself, but then he said: ‘I’d like to 
give you to a girl! Don’t see why I can’t 
wear the kind I wear to school!’ So per- 
haps he meant me. And though it was 
warm and his mother said he could go 
without his coat if he wanted to, he said 
he wouldn’t go without it for anything, 
and he buttoned himself up in that coat 
to the last button so just as little of me 
as possible would show, and he danced 
every dance that way. I wonder if all 
boys are as queer as Bradford'.” 

“All boys’ blouses look about the same,” 
said the faded blue crépe that had seen 
service. “I’ye never been off with other 
blouses that weren’t all stained with ber- 
ries and daubed with bicycle grease. No 
matter what boy we belonged to, I guess 
we'd live about the same kind of life.” 

“But you got as far as Blizabeth and 
Sambo,” the gray-check prompted the weary 
blue-stripe. 

“Oh, yes,” blue-stripe went on. “Well, 
he and Elizabeth played a few minutes 
with Sambo on the lawn, and then Brad- 
ford asked, ‘Has he ever had a ride on 
a bicycle?’ and Elizabeth said he hadn’t. 
‘I’ve got on my pouchiest blouse to-day,’ 
said Bradford, ‘so it’s just the time to give 
him one.’ So he put Sambo inside me 
very carefully, and you can imagine what 
a weight and a responsibility that puppy 
was for my poor buttons that had almost 
given away under loads of apples all the 
morning. Sambo, when he got over his 
first surprise, snuggled down with his 
head out between buttons, and round and 
round the block we rode,—I thought we’d 
never stop.” 

“Was that all you did?” asked faded 
crépe. 

“No, but the rest was easy. We might 
have ridden Sambo on the bicycle all the 
afternoon if Bradford’s mother hadn’t 
rung his bell for him to come home. She 
wanted us to go blackberrying, as she 
had no dessert for supper. I didn’t ‘mind. 
I was so dirty by that time that what 
would a few berry stains amount to? 
Bradford never will take a basket or a 
pan to pick into. He always takes two 
or three little screw-top jars, and the ones 
he isn’t picking into, he keeps inside me; 
and when he gets them all full, I carry 
them home for him. Leak? 
usually fills them so full that when he 
screws on the tops he smashes the topmost 
berries and the juice leaks out on me. 
It’s usually late afternoon when he picks 
berries, though, and by that time of day 
I never care what happens to me.” 

Just as blue-stripe finished speaking, the 


drawer was pulled open and Bradford’s  __ 
mother added two more blouses, newly 3 


4 
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“Let’s see,” she mused, “vacation’s al- ee = 


mended, to the pile. 


most over,—I’d better see how many 
blouses are still good enough for s¢ 
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A little berry-spotted,” she went on, laugh- 
ing softly, “and some grease spots that 
nothing. will take out. What fun that 
little rascal has! And with all these 
blouses, he’s never clean, not for more 
than five minutes after he is dressed. 
But you’re all whole, and only one or 
two of you are badly faded. There’s never 
enough left of you to give away, and I 
guess there are still enough of you with- 
out getting new ones yet. Bless “his heart! 
How strange it will seem when he gets 
beyond the blouse age. I don’t believe he 
will have half so much fun when he 
does!” And the drawer slid shut. 

“Hello!” said the mended _ blouses. 
“We're back again, too. She forgot and 
put us on top, instead of on the bottom 
of the pile.” 

“T don’t care,” said the very top blouse. 
“I’ve had a bath, and I’ll be glad to see 
him again. We-did have the finest time 
together this week !” 

“T wouldn’t mind being on top myself,” 
said little blue crépe. “I’m always glad 
to see him, too!” 

“And I’ve been here long enough, I'll 
be glad when my turn comes,” said gray- 
check. . 

“We'll all be glad,” agreed every blouse 
in the drawer, even the exhausted blue- 
stripe. 

“Nothing much to do in this drawer but 
talk, and that gets acta admitted 
blue-stripe. 

“Plenty to do outside, as soon as we're 
on him!” chuckled gray-check. 

“Who cares about spots and stains?” 
said jolly little faded blue crépe. “His 
mother just said herself that one of these 
days he'll be out of blouses and into 
something else, and that he’d never have 
so much fun again. Let’s last as long as 
we can and not mind what he earries in 
us or gets on us. We'll never have such 
a good time again, either, as we’re having 
now. I’m glad I belong to him,—here he 
comes now,—wish I were on top!” 


. Lizbeth and the Riddle Fairy 


BARBARA HOLLIS 


Though Lizbeth was getting well fast, 
still the Doctor Man would not Jet her 
get out of bed, and told mother not to 
let her even look at picture-books either, 
because Lizbeth had had the measles, and 
measles make your eyes quite sick too, 
sometimes. And mother was too busy to 
read stories to her all the time, so Liz- 
beth had to find a way to amuse herself 
when it was not night-time, because of 
course she couldn’t sleep all night and 
all day too! 

Sometimes she did sleep a little bit in 
the daytime, but just now she thought 
she was not at all tired, so she just shut 
her eyes and began to imagine things. 
It’s lots of fun,—did you ever try it? 
Just begin by thinking about anything 
you like, and keep right on thinking, 
and very often a stéry will make itself 
for you out of nothing. — 

Now, from all the things that Lizbeth 
could think about, she almost always chose 
fairies. So to-day she started her thought- 


Rs 5 cee by by imagining that a pretty little 


—* fa ry. flew in the window and stood on 
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the window-sill, smiling at her! And 
then the queerest thing happened! That 
dainty little fairy grew larger and larger, 
and stepped down off the window-sill and 
walked over to Lizbeth’s bed, and said in 
the sweetest voice, that sounded more like 
singing than talking,— 
“Come with me and we shall go 
Over the meadows that lie in the sun, 
Out where the prettiest flowers grow, 
And I’ll tell you a story, my little one.” 


Oh, it sounded so sweet and like music 
when the fairy said it! Of course Liz- 
beth wanted to go! Wouldn’t you, if 
you had been in bed for many days? So 
she tried to get up and was much disap- 
pointed to find she couldn’t. The fairy 
smiled, and lifted her gently (you re- 
member she had grown to be: as large 
as a person), and cuddled her up in her 
arms like a baby, and—whisk! out of the 
window she flew, out over the meadows, 
just as she had said in the little song! 
Lizbeth nestled in her arms, and strange 
to say did not feel a bit queer sailing 
through the air. 

While they were flying over a smooth 
grassy field, the fairy spoke, or sang,— 
Lizbeth could not decide which it was,— 


“I'll tell you a story—a riddle to guess; 
Would you like, dear, to listen?’ 
And Lizbeth said, “Yes.” 
So the fairy began again, very softly,— 


_ “It has a bright blossom; 

Some call it a weed; 

It’s light as a fairy 
When it goes to seed; 

On parachutes carried 
Its seeds float away 

To fall and take root 
And then grow up some day.” 


And then the fairy’s voice seemed softer 
and softer, and sweeter and sweeter, and 
Lizbeth had all she could do to hear the 
rest,— 

“And often you find it contented to grow 

In a smooth grassy meadow, like this one 

below.” 

Then everything was quiet. Lizbeth 
was trying hard to guess the riddle, and 
she wanted to hear more, but the pretty 
fairy voice was quite gone now. Nothing 
seemed to stay except those comfy arms 
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which held Lizbeth safe even now when 
she felt herself floating down—down— 

And then she felt something soft under- 
neath her. At first she thought the fairy 
must have laid her down on the green 
meadow to rest, but when she looked 
around, there she was in her own bed, 
and the fairy nowhere to be seen! Mother 
was standing near. ~ 

“You had a nice little nap, 
said, smiling. 

“Oh, oh!” said Lizbeth, then told mother 
all about the riddle fairy. “O mother, 
isn’t it too bad I woke up before I heard 
it all? Now I don’t know what it can be.” 

Mother’s eyes twinkled, and she said, 
“T wonder if you’d guess if I should tell 
you that I believe I am cooking some of 
it for dinner?” 

“Is it good to eat, too?” gasped Lizbeth, 
and then she bounced right up in bed and 
shouted: “Oh, I know! I’ve guessed it,— 
dandelion !”” 


dear,” she 


Three Japanese Symbols 

In Japan, on state occasions, there are 
three symbols which are always carried 
before the Emperor. The symbols are the 
Mirror, the Crystal, and the Sword, and 
each has its own significance. The mean- 
ing of the Mirror is, “Know thyself’; 
the Crystal teaches, “Be pure, and shine” ; 
and the Sword is the reminder to “be 
sharp.” 


The 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes, 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipwent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cirerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dudley 
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America Must Do Something © 


The only hope?for the Armenian people, lest 
they perish, is ourselves 


More than two hundred religious leaders 
from all parts of the country with state 
secretaries and officers of the Near Hast 
Relief met from October 18 to 17 in a 
series of conferences at Wallace Lodge, 
Yonkers, N.Y. The meeting was the first 
held by Near East Relief (formerly the 
American Committee for Armenian and 
Syrian Relief) since the organization was 
granted a charter by Congress. 

The first general meeting was held on 
Tuesday evening, and in spite of the rainy 
weather the large hall in the club- 
house was crowded to capacity. J. W. 
Mace, assistant field secretary, presided, 
and introduced as the first speaker of the 
evening Dr. Martin Littlefield, who told 
of his visit to the Russian Caucasus as a 
member of the Sunday-school Commission. 
Dr. Littlefield said there are seven things 
being done to alleviate suffering by the 
Americans:* distributing flour, giving 
shelter to the homeless, healing the sick, 
building homes for the orphans, giving in- 
dustrial training, rescuing wronged girls, 
and helping Armenians to return to their 
homes. 

Dr. L. Lincoln Wirt of Near East Re- 
lief described his experiences in the devas- 
tated country and showed moving pictures 
made on the trip. 

Lewis Heck of the Near JQastern 
Division Department, Washington, D.C., 
discussed the economical conditions and 
pointed out some of the industrial and 
commercial possibilities of Western Asia. 

On Wednesday there was an all-day ses- 
sion, with Dr. James L. Barton, chairman 
of Near East Relief, as a principal speaker, 
Dr. Barton only recently returned, with 
other commissioners, from a tour of the 
stricken lands. The devotional service 
was led by Dr. W. E. Doughty, secretary 
of the Interchurch World Movement. 

Other speakers were Solomon Lowen- 
stein, major in the Palestine Red Cross 
Commission, who spoke on “The Zionist 
Movement”; Stanley White, secretary of 
the Presbyterian Board of Missions, who 
told of Syrian conditions; ©. V. Vickrey, 
general secretary of Near Hast Relief; 
Isaac Yonan, moderator of Urumia Pres- 
bytery ; and Charles F. Thwing, president 
of Western Reserve University, Ohio. 

Dr. Barton, who presided, concluded 
the morning session by outlining the task 
which faces the committee. He said :— 

“After going through that. country and 
seeing the suffering, I want to say here 
that there is no one in this house that 
has ever heard a report of atrocities and 
horrors emanating from the Turkish Bm- 
pire that have been the least bit ex- 
aggerated. I have at times, it seems, 
been almost at the gates of hell in order 
to get a grasp of the situation there. I 
have come back with the conviction that 
unless America, great, benevolent America, 
is ready to respond to the ery of Armenia 
and to the people that are suffering 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
Turkish Empire, there will be no other 
relief for them. Their only hope is Amer- 
ica, and will America act to save the 
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people now at this time? ... America 
ought to be allowed under her constitution 
to do the greatest and most benevolent 
international act ever done by any nation 
in the history of the world—put Armenia 
on her feet, and send her forward, an in- 
dependent self-supporting nation that 
stands for a free, self-governing, self-di- 
recting people.” 

Stephen S. Wise, rabbi of the Free Syna- 
gogue of New York, spoke at a luncheon 
meeting Wednesday. In part he said: 
“Of course there are difficulties, there are 
great difficulties; but it seems to me that 
we can keep two things in mind: first, 
the Armenians must be kept alive; next, 
we have done so much—let us do just a 
little more. We are God’s agents; we are 
instruments of God. God used us to 
achieve his purposes, and we must help 
our brothers, your brother-Christians, my 


brother-humans, our brother-Armenians. 
The Armenian people are not going to 
perish.” 

At the afternoon session there were 


fifteen-minute talks by Charles H. Boyn- 
ton, professor at the General Theological 
Seminary, New York; Rey. G. Bayard 
Young, pastor of St. Matthew’s Lutheran 
Church, Brooklyn: J. BH. Miller, secretary 
of the Church of the Brethren, Elgin, 
Ill.; and Rey. William I. Lawrance, gen- 
eral secretary of the Religious Education 
Unitarian Society, Boston, Mass. 

The banquet at the Hotel Commodore 
was attended by over five hundred per- 
sons, including many leaders in humani- 
tarian and religious work as well as men 
prominent in polities and in professional 
life. The speakers were: Hon. Abram IJ, 
Elkus, Ex-Ambassador to Turkey; Hon. 
William N. Runyon, Governor of New 
Jersey ; Walter George Smith, ex-president 
American Bar Association, and Hon. 
Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy. 
Dr. Barton in the absence of Cleveland H. 
Dodge, who was unable to be present, pre- 
sided. 

Dr. Barton read telegrams from Bx- 
President William H. Taft, Herbert 
Hoover, Howard Heinz, Dr. Livingston 
Farrand, head of the Red Cross, Vance 
McCormick, President Hibben of Prince- 
ton, President Judson of the University 
of Chicago, Cardinal Gibbons, and from 
the Governors of Maryland, Arizona, Wy- 
oming, South Dakota, and Georgia, all in- 
dorsing the work for Near Hast Relief and 
urging its continuance. 
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Secretary of the Navy Daniels told of 
the work of the navy in relief for the 
people of Western Asia, relating how the 
Tennessee in 1914 took food and clothes 
to the “Mediterranean, and served as a 
ferryboat between Java and Alexandria, 
‘carrying refugees from suffering and death 
to a city of refuge. 

Mr. Daniels reviewed the humanitarian 
work of the navy in the war, and in 
closing he Said :— 

“We have a great mission, we have a 
great opportunity, we have a great re- 
sponsibility. Whatever its faults, Amer- 
ica has never failed in its responsibility, 


but has been ready, no matter what the > 


cost, to live up to its ideals. We, these 
gentlemen here, in private philanthropy 
will come to the need, and all Americans 
will hear their call for private benefac- 
tion; but your united voice expressed 
through your government in the covenant 
which shall open a new day will cause us 
in this twentieth century to adventure for 
peace as bravely as we have adventured 
for war.” 

The following resolution was adopted :— 


Whereas from authenticated sources comes 
the statement that there are at least one 
hundred thousand Christian and Jewish girls 
and women held captive in the harems of the 
Turks, Kurds, and Arabs within the domains 
of the former Ottoman Empire, forced to live 
in suffering and degradation often far worse 
than death; and 

Whereas the Near East Relief, chartered by 
Act of Congress, has inaugurated rescue work 
for the care of the escaped victims of this 
tragedy and will urgently invite the women 
of America to rise to free and protect the 
women of Armenia, the hope of their nation; 

Therefore be it Resolwed by the representa- 
tives and guests of the Near East Relief, 
in convention assembled in New York this 
fifteenth day of October, 1919, that our Goy- 
ernment, as the servant of humanity, be re- 
quested to take such measures as will give 
immediate protection to American relief work- 
ers and American property, and to the 
stricken peoples whatever temporary protec- 
tion is necessary until such time as they can 
themselves protect their womanhood and 
homes, and establish themselves among the 
free peoples of the earth. 


The conference closed Thursday with a 
meeting at Wallace Lodge. The final ses- 
sion was devoted to the discussion of plans 
for the campaign. Lady Anne Azgapetian, 
a native Armenian, spoke on “A Russian 


,| Red Cross Nurse in the-Near East.” 
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Daily Readings in the Dome 
Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 


The Message of November 


Who said November’s face was grim? 
Who said her voice was harsh and sad? 
T heard her sing in wood-paths dim, 
I met her on the shore, so glad, 
So smiling, I could kiss her feet! 
There never was a mouth so sweet. 
—Lucy Larcom. 


Sunday 


Blessed be the Lord, who daily loadeth 
us with benefits.—Ps. leviii. 19. 


Down TO SLEEP 


November woods are bare and still; 
November days are clear and bright; 
Each noon burns up the morning’s chill; 
The morning’s snow is gone by night; 
Each day my steps grow slow, grow light, 
As through the woods I reverent creep 
Watching all things lie “down to sleep.” 


I never knew before what beds 
Fragrant to smell and soft to touch, ~ 
The forest sifts and shapes and spreads; 
I never knew before how much 
Of human sound there is in such 
Low tones as through the forest sweep 
When all wild things lie “down to sleep.” 


Each day I find new coverlids 

Tucked in, and moresweet eyes shut tight ; 
Sometimes the viewless mother bids 

Her ferns kneel down full in my sight; 

I hear their chorus of ‘Good-night,” 
And half I smile and half I weep, 
pipiceine while they all lie “down to sleep.” 


—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


Monday 


_ The grass withereth, the flower fadeth: 
but the word of our God shall stand for- 
ever.—Isa. al. 8. 


October’s brilliance has passed now, yet 
the essence of its color remains, in ‘the 
sunset of the year, as the sky is often 
richly reddened after the sun has quite 
departed. The woods are far from leaf- 
less, but they have a much darker tone 
than in summer, and except where pines 
or hemlocks stand in copses, there is no 
distinct green. Instead one sees browns 
and purples passing into one another by 
the loveliest gradations or pleasingly 
mingled.—Hrnest Ingersoll. 


Tuesday 


In the way of righteousness is life; and 
in the pathway thereof there is no death. 
—Prov. xii. 28. 


The earth is full of abounding life, life 
which sleeps for a season, but doubts not 
for a moment that it resumes and goes 
on, and is always to resume and go on. 
And so let us, the higher children of Na- 
ture, who have in sophisticated ways lost 
our true birthright of her unity, think of 

-ourselves,—we, too, shall sleep, and awake, 
and resume, and go on, according to the 
divine spirit within us, and within all. 
—Charles Goodrich Whiting. 


Wednesday 


Whoso putteth his trust in the Lord 
shall be safe.—Prov. waxiv. 25. 


aa . 
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THE FLIGHT OF THE BIRDS 
O wise little birds, how do ye know 
The way to go, 
Southward and northward, to and fro? 
Far up in the ether pipéd they: 
“We but obey 
One who calleth us far away. 
“He calleth and calleth year by year. 
Now there, now here; 
Hyver He maketh the way appear.” 
Dear little birds! He calleth me 
Who calleth ye; 
Would that I might as trusting be! 
—Harriet McEwen Kimball. 
Thursday 
The heavens are thine, the earth also is 


thine: as for the world and the fulness 
thereof, thou hast founded them.—Ps. 
lewwvia. 11. 


I cannot find anything sad even in No- 
vember. When I think of the thrilling 
beauty of the season past, the birds that 
came and went, the insects that took up 
the choral song as the birds grew silent, 
the procession of the flowers, the glory 
of autumn—and when I think that, this 
also ended, a new gallery of wonder is 
opening, almost more beautiful, in the 
magnificence of frost and snow—there 
comes an impression of affluence and liber- 
ality in the universe which seasons of 
changeless and uneventful verdure would 
never give. The catkins already formed 
on the alder, quite prepared to droop into 
April’s beauty—the white edges of the 
mayflower’s petals, already visible through 
the bud, show in advance that the winter 
is but a slight and temporary retardation 
of the life of Nature, and that the barrier 
which separates November from March is 
not really more solid than that which 
parts the sunset from the sunrise.— 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


Friday 
In the multitude of my thoughts within 
me thy comforts delight my soul.—Ps. 


ac. 19. 
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NOVEMBER 
The leaves are fading and falling, 
The winds are rough and wild, 
The birds have ceased their calling, 
But let me tell you, my child, 


Though day by day, as it closes, 
Doth darker and colder grow, 

The roots of the bright red roses 
Will keep alive in the snow. 


And when the winter is over, 
The boughs will get new leaves, 
The quail come back to the clover, 
And the swallow back to the eaves. 


The robin will wear on his bosom 
A vest that is bright and new, 
And the loveliest wayside blossom 

Will shine with the sun and dew. 


So, when some dear joy loses 
Its beauteous summer glow, 
Think how the roots of the roses 
Are kept alive in the snow. 
—Alice Cary. 


4 


Saturday 


The Lord shall guide thee continually. 
—Isa. Wwiii. 11. 


Not only different objects are presented 
to our attention at different seasons of the 
year, but we are in a frame of body and 
of mind to appreciate different objects 
at different seasons. I see one thing when 
it is cold and another when it is warm. 

. Much cold slate-colored cloud, bare 
twigs gleaming toward the light like gos- 
samer, pure green of pines where old 
leaves have fallen, reddish- or yellowish- 
brown oak leaves rustling on the hillsides, 
very pale brown, bleaching almost hoary 
fine grass or hay in the fields, akin to the 
frost which has killed it, and flakes of 
clear yellow sunlight falling on it here 
and there,—such is November. ... Sym- 
pathy with Nature is an evidence of per- 
fect health. You cannot perceive beauty 
but with a serene mind.—Henry D. 
Thoreau. 
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PULPIT 


THe WAYSIDE 


Every commanding 
movement in the 
annals of the world 
is the triumph of 
an enthusiasm. 


Laymen’s League Notes 


CARL B. WETHERELL 
Field Secretary 


Chapters of the Laymen’s League have 
been organized in the following places :— 

Atlanta, Ga., Baltimore, Md., Braintree, 
Mass., Burlington, Vt., Berkeley, Calif., 
Brockton, Mass., Cambridge {First Par- 
ish), Mass., Chestnut Hill, Mass., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Dorchester (First Parish), 
Mass., Exeter, N.H., Evanston, Ill, Gard- 
ner, Mass., Gloucester, Mass., Groton, 
Mass., Hudson, Mass., Ithaca, N.Y., Kenne- 
bunk, Me., Lancaster, Mass., Lancaster, 
Pa., Lexington, Mass., Louisville, Ky., 
Marietta, Ohio, Meadville, Pa., Melrose, 
Mass., Needham, Mass., Newburgh, N.Y., 
Newport, R.I., Newton Centre, Mass., 
Northampton, Mass., Orange, N.J., Phila- 
delphia (First Church), Pa., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. (two churches), Roslindale, Mass., 
Saco, Me., Sanford, Me., Scituate, Mass., 
Sharon, Mass., Springfield, Mass., St. 
Louis, Mo. (two churches), St. Paul, 
Minn., Stow, Mass., Trenton, N.J., Vine- 
land, N.J., Walpole, Mass., Ware, Mass., 
Wayland, Mass., Westboro, Mass., West 
Roxbury, Mass., West Somerville, Mass., 
Weston, Mass., Winchester, Mass., Wollas- 
ton, Mass., Yonkers, N.Y., Boston (First 
Church), Mass. : 

In addition, over thirty other churches 
have already taken definite steps to or- 
ganize chapters. 

Chapters will receive four suggested 
programmes of work. These are based 
upon the seventeen purposes set forth in 
the League constitution. The programmes 
are headed :— 


1. Chureh Work, based on Purposes Nos. 
6,29, stOs Los 

2. Social Betterment, based on Purposes 
Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6. 

83. Educational Betterment, based on Pur- 
poses Nos. 2, 7. 

4. Fellowship and Community Better- 
ment, based on Purposes Nos. 18, 14, 17. 


Purpose No. 1 states the very key-note 
of the League’s ambition to be attained 
through the chapters’ individual efforts; 
Purposes No. 11 and No. 16 are general 
aims for the League as a whole. 

The League is urging all chapters :— 

1. To increase in their respective par- 
ishes the number of subscribers to Tur 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, and 

2. To adopt such methods as will stimu- 
late church attendance, especially among 
the men. 

The League is to print the sermons of 
Rey, Messrs. Casson, Cummings, and 
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J. W. Day, the recipients of the League’s 
awards for their success in the recent ser- 
mon contest. The League will also pub- 
lish, with the consent of the Council of 
the General Conference, the admirable 
paper on “Church Musie” given at Balti- 
more by Professor Davison of Harvard 
University. . 

Plans for the organization of chapters 
in the men’s colleges all over the country 
are fast taking definite shape, as are those 
looking toward making the free churches 
more effective instruments in college cen- 
tres. 

It is indeed encouraging to find such a 
splendid spirit of willingness among our 
laymen. For the most part they are fast 
coming to appreciate the fact that the 
church and all for which it stands does 
have a place—a most important place— 
in their every-day lives. And when just 
these same practical men of big, creative 
minds once are aroused, the free churches 
will push ahead with a vigor that no 
power on earth can check. 


The Tuckerman School 


A week of intensive teaching through 
the Institute for Sunday School Workers 
was held in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., October 28, 24, 25. 

The Institute. for Religious Education 
planned by the School and the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education presented a 
practical programme with subjects of 
vital importance to consider. From the 
opening address of Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns on ‘The Importance of Religious 
Education” to the closing lecture on ‘Paul 
and the Early Church” the interest was 
sustained. In her address on “A Graded 
Course for Church Schools,’ Rey. Flor- 
ence Buck compared the graded with the 
ungraded plan for instruction and a series 
of text-books made especially to suit the 
years of development of children with the 
plan which uses only the Bible as a teach- 
ing source. Miss Buck explained fully 
the plan of the Beacon Course of instruc- 
tion and showed that in no book of that 
Course is the Bible overlooked as a source, 
but that its use and the selections from 
it are appropriate for the age of the par- 
ticular class for which the lesson pre- 
pared is to be used. 

Rey. Julius F. Krolfifer in “Worship in 
the Church School’ emphasized the im- 
portance of the dignity of the service, and 
the value of having a single thought ex- 
pressed by all the different elements which 
make up the plan of worship. 

Rey. Houghton Page told of his experi- 
ments in his church school in the use 
of report cards and rewards in the after- 
noon session of Thursday, and Mrs. Her- 
bert J. Gurney gave valuable advice and 
suggestion to Alliance members regarding 
their help in the schools. 

Rey. Minot Simons made a strong ap- 
peal for church loyalty in his address 
Friday morning and told of many ways 
by which it may be brought about, es- 
pecially among young people. Lessons 
for the different grades were given by 
Miss Poor, Miss Dadmun, Mrs. Emily H. 
Cook, Mrs. Bertha Barnes Cobb and Mrs. 
Guild; and Mr. Allen French came over 
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BEAR IN MIND 
THE WEEK 


OF 


SIMULTANEOUS 
CONSECRATION 
MEETINGS 


IN 


Eberp Wnitarian 
Church 


IN THE 


BOSTON DISTRICT 


Nov. 30 and Dec. 1, 2, 3,4 and5 


Have you made your arrange- 
ments and communicated 
either with Rev. H. Foster 
Burns or the Secretary? 


Dec. 7 and Dec. 14 


Evening Meetings in Town 


Preachers :— 
Dec. 7 
Rev. W. L. SULLIVAN, D.D. 
Dec. 14 


Rev. S. McCHORD CROTHERS, D.D. 


MILES HANSON, Secretary 
24 Kenilworth Street 


Roxbury, Mass. | 
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from the South Armory to tell of his adult 
Bible class in the Concord, Mass., school. 
A Biblical drama, “The Three Young 
Men at the Court of Darius,” was pre- 
sented on Friday afternoon by Miss Mary 
Lawrance with very pleasing effect. The 
east included members of the Tuckerman 
‘School and a number of the younger min- 
isters. These were costumed from Miss 
Lawrance’s stock and although without 
the usual equipment of curtain and lights 
the tableaux were arranged with beauti- 
ful effect. Rev. C. R. Eliot gave the read- 
ing of the text. Miss Lawrance, who is 
in Boston this winter, may be secured 
for similar productions by church schools 
or societies and may be addressed at 25 
Beacon Street for terms and dates. 

Professor Lake’s course of lectures will 
continue through successive Saturdays for 
ten weeks. These lectures are given at 
eleven o’clock in Channing Hall. The 
School offers this very interesting course 
in its annual invitation to teachers and 
others who are interested in Paul and 
the Early Chrch and in the scholarly 
and delightful presentation of the subject. 
It is hoped that many will take advan- 
tage of this unusual privilege. 


Christmas is Coming 


In these days of the slogan “Do your 
Christmas shopping early,” November is 
the month in which people make prepara- 
tions for Christmas. 

A magazine is a gift of lasting satis- 
faction. At comparatively small cost and 
with the expenditure of little time you 
can show appreciation of your friend’s 
tastes and interests. A magazine that 
comes to you both, that you both read, 
that you both enjoy, makes one more point 
of common interest, another bond of con- 
genial companionship. 

Are there not many of THE REGISTER’S 
readers, to whom the paper really means 
something, who will wish to send a sub- 
seription with a Christmas greeting to a 
friend? THe ReeistTer takes pleasure in 
announcing a very attractive Christmas 
offer. The details of the plan will be sent 
to every subscriber. 

This also is the month in which THE 
Recister is eager for contributions for 
the continuance of subscriptions to the 
many camps throughout the country. 
Thousands of young men are still at army 
posts and naval training-stations. Will 
not the friends of the liberal faith wish 

to keep the paper in their reading-rooms 
throughout the coming year? 

With the last week in October comes 
this encouraging word from a writer of 
note: “I am not a member of the Uni- 
tarian Church, but an Episcopalian; but 
I have always deemed THE CHRISTIAN 
‘Reatster the best-edited religious paper. 
that I know of.” , 

Besides many letters of a like character, 
the ever-increasing subscription list gave 
proof that the past month was successful. 


Tue Reerster looks forward to more such 
" _ letters, more subscribers, and an even 
better paper during the month of No- 
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Ministers’ Association Centenary 


The annual session of the Connecticut 
Valley Conference of Congregational-Uni- 
tarian and Other Christian Churches was 
held at Bernardston, Mass., on the even- 
ings of October 7 and October 8. The 
attendance at the session was greater 
than the average attendance in recent 
years, and the results of the meeting were 
looked upon as highly satisfactory by 
those in attendance. The speaker at the 
evening session was Carl B. Wetherell, 
the field agent of the Laymen’s League. 
He spoke of the plans and success of the 
movement among the laymen of the de- 
nomination. The devotional service at 
the beginning of the session was in charge 
of Rev. George Linneus Thompson of 
Northfield, Mass. 

. The morning session was addressed by 
Rey. Miles Hanson of Roxbury, whose 
theme was “The Opportunity for Greater 
Spirituality in the Work of the Churches.” 
In the afternoon Rey. Minot O. Simons of 
Boston spoke upon the extension of the 
work of the denomination. Both ad- 
dresses were characterized by strength 
and enthusiasm, and the discussions which 
followed each were joined in with interest. 

The business session resulted in the 
election of the following board of officers: 
President, John C. Lee of Greenfield; 
vice-presidents, Messrs. Clarence A. Burt 
of Springfield, and Isaac B. Snow of 
Bernardston; secretary, Rey. Robert M. L. 
Holt of Rowe; treasurer, Francis Bailey 
Woodbury of Springfield; directors, 
Charles C. Stearns of Northfield, L. S. 
Walker of Amherst, Mrs. Charles Graves 
of Hartford, Conn., and Mrs. H. N. 
Brewster of Florence. 

Resolutions were adopted with relation 
to the recent departure of Rev. John 
B. W. Day from Greenfield for work as 
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the agent of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation in Japan; noting the departure 
of Rey. A. H. Coar from Holyoke, where 
he has been earnestly engaged for several] 
years, carrying on a pastorate also at Am- 
herst for a substantial .portion of the 
time; upon the departure of Rey. Harl ©. 
Davis from Pittsfield for a new field of 
activity in Lancaster, Pa., and recogniz- 
ing his work as secretary of the Confer- 
ence for a number of years; and one ex- 
pressive of the Conference’s appreciation 
of the hospitality extended by the church 
in Bernardston which entertained the Con- 
ference. A resolution was also adopted 
to the effect that the Conference suggests 
that when special parties are being 
planned to the General Conference, ar- 
rangements be made to accommodate the 
Unitarians of Western Massachusetts, 
Southern Vermont, and Connecticut. 

The Connecticut Valley Association of 
Liberal Ministers met on Tuesday after- 
noon, preceding the opening of the Con- 
ference. They were the guests of Rey. 
Margaret B. Barnard of Bernardston. The 
occasion was the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Franklin 
Evangelical Association, out of which grew 
the Connecticut Valley Conference and the 
present association of liberal ministers. 
A paper was presented dealing with the 
founders of the Association, in which 
much historical material was brought out. 


A “Drive” for Unitarian Work 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER sent out the 
following question to fifty ministers and 
laymen in all parts of the country, 

“Do you favor a denominational finan- 
cial ‘drive’ for the immediate extension 
and strengthening of our Unitarian work?” 

Fifteen replies were printed in THE 
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Register of October 9. The following 
have been received since :— 


Rev. Harorp E. B. SpricHt, Berkeley, 
Calif. :— 

Yes, for there never was an hour in 
the history of our churches fraught with 
graver peril as the price of indifference or 
with greater opportunity as the reward of 
combined effort. 


Rey. ARTHUR SCHOENFELDT, San Antonio, 
Tex. :-—_ 

Unitarians have given liberally to all 
drives, and then in turn have been ridi- 
culed for not having a group system of 
their own. Liberalism is the only salva- 
tion I can see to keep our nation a nation 
of free people. I am heartily in favor 
of a denominational drive. The funds so 
secured will help to prove our assertion 
that we are educators and liberators. 


Rey. THomas P. Byrnes, 
Ala. :— 
I am in favor of the Loring suggestion 


Birmingham, 


The Christian Register 


Mass, on Monday, November 10, at 11 
AM. Rev. J. W. Macdonald of Melrose, 
Mass., will preside. There will be a sym- 
posium on “The Significant Issues of the 
General Conference, recently held in Balti- 
more.” ‘The speakers will be Rey. Miles 
Hanson, Rev. Harry Lutz, and Rey. Max- 
well Savage. The Monday Club is like a 
forum in being open to discussion for all. 


The Tuckerman School announces three 
lectures by Rev. Louis C. Cornish, who 
will speak of the English Unitarian 
churches and his experiences during his 
stay abroad the past summer. ‘These 
lectures will be in Channing Hall on Sat- 
urdays, November 8, 15, and 22, at ten 
o'clock. They will immediately precede 
Professor Lake’s lectures on these dates, 
and botl? courses are open to the public. 
On Thursdays in November, lectures will 


be given at ten o’clock at the School, on- 


“Clubs and Club Leadership.” Clubs for 


| boys, for girls, and for boys and girls will 


be discussed. These lectures will be es- 


for a “drive” to raise from one to two] pecially valuable to church or community 


million dollars for the extension of the 
Unitarian cause in America and I will do 
all I can to help raise it. 


THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Announcements 


The annual Alliance luncheon and sale 


announced for Thursday, November 13, 
will be held on Wednesday, November 12, 
at Putnam Chapel, First Church, Rox- 
bury, Mass. 


The Social Service Council of Unitarian 
Women will meet in the vestry of Arling- 
ton Street Church, Boston, Mass., on 
Thursday, November 6, at 10.30 a.m. Sub- 
ject, ‘Notes from the Field,” presented by 
Miss Mattie Louise Foster, superintendent 
of North End Union, Mr. Francis P. Mal- 
geri, and Mr. Frederick J. Soule, superin- 
tendent of Norfolk House Centre. Amend- 
ments to By-Laws will be proposed at this 
meeting. 


The first meeting of the season 1919-20 
of the New York League of Unitarian 
Women will be held on Friday, November 
7, at eleven o’clock, in the Messiah church 
house, New York City, 34th Street and 
Park Avenue. Dr. Frank Crane will ad- 
dress the meeting, his subject being, 
“What has Democracy done to God?” Box 
lunch with coffee and tea will be served 
by the Messiah Branch Alliance. All 
women will be cordially welcomed. 


Rey. Thomas Robjent has arranged a 
series of monthly vesper services in the 
Unitarian church, Fall River, Mass., 
which will commence in November, at 
which the ministers of the several denom- 
inations will preach on the general sub- 
ject of “The Church and the World,” each 
speaking on the contribution of his 
church to the world problems. The last 
address will be given by Mr. Robjent on 
the contribution of Unitarianism. 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
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Week-day services in King’s Chapel be- 
gan for the eighth season on All Saints’ 
Day, November 1,——speaker, Rev. Sydney 
B. Snow, associate minister of the Chapel. 
During this week the services have been 
conducted every day by Rey. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., of the First Church in Bos- 
ton. Speakers next week are: November 
10, Rev. Ashley Day Leavitt, Harvard 
Church, Brookline, Mass.; November 11, 
Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, D.D., 
Arlington Street Church, Boston; Novem- 
ber 12, Rev. Sydney B. Snow, King’s 
Chapel; November 13, Dean L. S. Birney, 
D.D., Boston University School of The- 
ology ; November 14, Rev. Addison Moore, 
D.D., First Church, Chestnut Hill, Mass. ; 
November 15, musical service, Mr. Lang, 
organist. 


The schedule for the year 1919-20 of 
the Unitarian Club of Youngstown, Ohio, 
follows. Four meetings have already been 
held. November 20, supper—Mrs. W. L. 
Countryman in charge; “The Irish Ques- 
tion,” Prof. R. J. Hutcheop of Meadville, 


workers. Pa. December 4, theatricals—‘Neigh- 
» Y ? 
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bors,” by Zona Gale, Mrs. T. J. Bray in 
charge. December 18, “Church Music,” 
Fred A. Douglas. January 15, 1920, sup- 
per—Mrs. K. ©. Kerr in charge; social. 
January 29, symposium — “Commission 
Form of City Government,’ Messrs. La 
Belle, H. Parrock, Haseltine, Phillips. 
February 5, illustrated talk on ‘“astron- 
omy,” J. H. Chase, A. P. Steckel. Feb- 
ruary 19, musical evening, Mrs. F. A. 
Douglas, chairman. March 4, supper— 
Mrs. L. E. Geuss in charge; social. March 
18, “International Reconstruction,” Fred 
A. La Belle. April 1, “The Reconstruction 
of the Modern Church,” Dr. Franklin C. 
Southworth, president Meadville Theologi- 
eal College. April 18 (Tuesday), supper— 
annual meeting of the church; reports of 
officers. April 29, elections; the presi- 
dent’s evening. 


Parish News Letters 


Mr. Holloway Called 

ALTON, Iti.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. W. Rupert Holloway: The church 
has recently sustained a great loss in the 
death of Mr. EB. G. Meriwether. A promi- 
nent lawyer in the city, he was highly 
respected for his outstanding merits. He 
leaves a wife and four children. ~ The 
parish also sustained a loss of a different 
nature in the resignation of its minister, 
Mr. Holloway, who, at the expiration of a 
three years’ ministry, accepted the unani- 
“mous call of Bloomington, il. Arrange- 
ments were made to hear candidates 
immediately. Mr. Bowden, late of Can- 
ada, was heard October 26 and Noyem- 
ber 2. Members are lamenting the re- 
moval of Mr. and Mrs. John Strickland to 
Los Angeles. ~Mr. Strickland had been 
for years the treasurer of the church, and 
a trustee. The removal was occasioned 
by his ill-health. The Anna D. Sparks 
Alliance entertained Mrs. Strickland at a 
farewell luncheon, and presented her with 


a token of their affectionate esteem. 


Forty ladies were present. Under the ef- 
ficient leadership of its president, Mrs. J. 
Albro Giberson, and its secretary, Mrs. 
EH. B. Young, The Alliance is making 
steady progress in many good works. The 
minister spent his vacation at Chicago 
University, studying philosophy. The 
church appointed him their delegate to 
the state convention recently held at 
Geneseo, Ill., where he spoke on “Our 
Message for To-day.” 


Mr. Day’s Twentieth Anniversary 

Sr. Lours, Mo.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rey. John W. Day: On September 21 
Mr. Day celebrated his twentieth anni- 
_versary as pastor. In his sermon he said 
that the Church of the Messiah, which 
“now is eighty-five years old, had stood 
throughout its lifetime for liberty founded 
on law. 

“We are facing troubles, possibly,” Rev. 
Mr. Day said, “which nothing will meet 
so directly as the principles upon which 
our church is founded. We may see the 
seizing of liberty by some persons who 
do not know how to use it well, by 
those who claim that democracy means 
destruction of government, and that right 


means might. We must exert all our 


strength to show that liberty is possible 


— 
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then for a decade in Honolulu, Hawaii; 


their freedom only in m-intaining a goy- and finally at Ithaca, N.Y., where Professor 


ernment, and that strikes may sometimes 
be mutiny. There is danger that lb- 
erty may mean to some men the right to 
do as one pleases, or simply the abolition 
of all right. We have to beware lest, in 
the release from the strain we have been 
under in the war, we commit ourselves 
too much to self-indulgence, and think 
too much of our own prosperity and not 
the welfare of others.” The national flag 
and the service-flag, which were in place 
in the Church of the Messiah during the 
war, will not be removed at any time 
in the near future. The pastor spoke of 
this matter yesterday in his sermon. 

“As I have thought to remove the flag,” 
he said, “I cannot bear to do so. We 
must all feel that now, even more than 
in the war, the symbol of patriotic de- 
yotion should be with us. This is like- 
wise true with the _ service-flag—these 
stars for the men whose service they rep- 
resent, three of them representing the 
sacrifice of life—the stars have not gone 
down. They represent not something that 
has been finished but something that is 
living and goes on in devotion to the 
cause of right and willingness to sacrifice 
and give for that right. It is not in time 
of war only that these motives and pur- 
poses and consecrations must be main- 
tained. In time of peace, when they are 
so easily forgotten, they should be held 
up.” 

Personals 


Rey. Edmund H. Reeman, formerly of 
Trenton, N.J., may* now be addressed at 
844 West 16th Street, Des Moines, Ia. 


Rey. Bradley Gilman has resigned his 
pastorate at Palo Alto, Calif., and his ad- 
dress for this winter will-be Hotel Fritz- 
Carlton, Boston, Mass. He will occupy 
himself, for the present, with literary 
work, lecturing, and pulpit supply. 


Deaths 


MRS. GHO. HERBERT HOSMER 

In the death of Mrs. Geo. Herbert Hosmer 
at Elmira, N.Y., on October 10, 1919, the 
Unitarian faith lost a stanch adherent and life- 
long member. Born at Deerfield, Mass., on Oc- 
tober 3, 1843, Julia West Sheldon grew to 
womanhood in the historic old town that had 
sheltered her forebears since its settlement. 
She was the daughter of William and Catherine 
Williams Sheldon—one of a family of seven 
children. On December 10, 1868, she married 
Rey. Geo. Herbert Hosmer, then minister of the 
First Church of Deerfield. 

A year later Rev. Mr. Hosmer was called to 
the Unitarian church in Bridgewater, Mass. 
Here for ten years Mrs. Hosmer aided her 
husband in the cares and duties of his pas- 
torate. From 1879 to 1886 Mr. Hosmer was 
minister of the Second Church of Salem, Mass., 
the “Hast Church.” These were happy years. 
Around them clustered some of the pleasantest 
memories of Mrs. Hosmer’s life. Some of her 
closest friendships date back to this period. 
In 1887 Mr. Hosmer was settled over the 
Church of the Unity, Neponset (Dorchester), 
Mass., where he and Mrs. Hosmer continued to 
reside, after his resignation as minister of that 
church, until his death in July, 1899. 

After that year Mrs. Hosmer made her 
home with her son, her only child, Ralph S. 
Hosmer; first for several years in Washington, 


Hosmer is head of the Department of Forestry 
of Cornell University. Her death, following a 
long illness, came as a welcome release. It is 
not an occasion for sadness; rather, the peace- 
ful ending of a busy, useful, and happy life. 

Mrs. Hosmer’s death occurred most peace- 
fully at a sanatorium where she had been 
under excellent care for some months. Subse- 
quent to cremation, funeral services were held 
in the Unitarian church in Ithaca, on Monday 
afternoon, October 13, the minister of the 
ehurch, Rey. J. A. C. Fagginger Auer, officiating. 
The ashes will eventually be interred in the 
Hosmer lot on the Ridge in Sleepy Hollow 
Cemetery, Concord, Mass., where rest those of 
her husband. It is expected that memorial 
services will be held at that time, either in 
Boston or in Concord, of which due notice will 
be given later. The interment of the ashes 
will probably not take place for some months. 

Although slight in frame and handicapped by 
lameness, Mrs. Hosmer was, until her retire- 
ment from active life, noted for her energy 
and her ability successfudty to handle a variety 
of duties. She came near to being the embodi- 
ment of what a minister’s wife should be. 
Possessed of tact, initiative, and executive 
ability, she encountered few situations to which 
she was not equal. Quiet and unassuming, per- 
haps Mrs. Hosmer’s most marked characteristic 
was her ability, without conscious effort on 
her part, to attract others to her and to make 
friends. Not infrequently was she made the 
confidant even of those who had little real 
claim upon her. Although Mrs. Hosmer pos- 
sessed a distinct reserve of manner, persons 
with whom she came in contact soon learned 
that she had a kindly and sympathetic interest 
in those about her. She was always ready to 
rejoice with those who were happy, or to sit 
silent with those in grief. Her circle of 
acquaintance was wide. She had many true 
friends. 

Almost equally marked was Mrs. Hosmer’s 
steadfast loyalty to her friends. It ill behooved 
one even lightly to express to her censure of 
those whom she had admitted to the inner 
circle of her affection. In such cases her 
reaction was instant and unmistakable. Neither 
was it easy to extract from Mrs. Hosmer in- 
formation that she did not care to divulge. 
She was a gracious lady, a good representative 
of the best New England type. 

Mrs. Hosmer lived a busy, useful life. Much 
of joy and happiness, both in her home and in 
her outside activities, was associated with all 
the years, for she was one who helped to 
create these gifts. We cannot mourn that she 
has now been called to her rest. She goes forth 
into the Unknown strong in the faith that it is 
but the doorway to a better and fuller life. 

RB. S. H. 
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“There is something mysterious about 
the word ‘psychic’” “Yes; but to me 
the most mysterious thing about it is the 


way they spell it.’”—Passing Show. 
“Papa, where is Atoms?’ “Atoms? I 
don’t know, my boy. You mean Athens 


“No, I mean Atoms—the place 
—Awgwan, 


probably.” 
where everything is blown to.” 


Phyllis (at the amateur concert): “Do 
you know the name of that piece?” Mary: 
“Do you mean the one the woman was 
singing or the one her accompanist was 
playing ?”’—Answers. 


Mrs. Morningeall: “When you spoke of 
your maid as an old family retainer I ex- 
pected to see an older person. How long 
has she been in your family?’ Mrs. 
Rooral: “Ever since last Wednesday.’ 
London Opinion, 


“When I first saw you I couldn’t believe 
it possible that you were the mother of 
such a handsome daughter—no, I didn’t 
mean that, of course.’ “Of course not. 
You mean you didn’t think it possible for 
such a handsome girl as my daughter is 
to have such a mother as I am.”—Blighty. 


A pompous person who had made a 


large fortune as a builder was holding 
forth on the mutability of the world. 


Turning to Samuel Foote, he asked if he 
could account for it. “‘Why, not very 
well,” was the reply, “unless we could 
suppose the world was built by contract.” 


“Wait a minute, George,” she said. “I’m 
afraid we'll have to go down again.” 
‘What's wrong?’ asked her husband. “I 
believe I have dropped one of the pearl 
buttons off my coat. I think I can see it 
glistening on the ground.” “Keep your 
seat, my dear,” said the aviator. “That’s 
Lake Windermere.’—/deas. 


A Sunday-school teacher in London was 
talking to her class about Solomon and 
his wisdom. “When the Queen of Sheba 
came and laid jewels and fine raiment be- 
fore Solomon, what did he say?” she asked 


presently. One small girl who evidently 
had had experience in such matters 


promptly replied, “Ow much d’yer want 


for. the lot?” 


A well-known surgeon was performing 
an operation on a patient when a fire 
started at a warehouse across the road, 
illuminating the whole operating-theatre. 
Having finished, the surgeon turned to 


the nurse and said dryly: “I say, nurse, 
I notice the patient is coming to. I think 
you had better draw the blinds. I don’t 


want him to think the operation hasn't 


been a success!’—London Tit-Bits. 
Rev. F. W. Macdonald had four gifted 
sisters. At the age of eight the brother 


made a pathetic complaint 
monstrous regiment of women. “My son,” 
said his father, “you and I are in the 
minority in this house; we must stand by 


against the 


one another.” He, too, had to mind his 
ps and q’s. One day, when there were 
guests at table, he repeated a witticism 


of one of the girls without attributing it 
to her—“an invasion, as it seemed to her, 
of the primary rights of a humorist. She 
bore it as long as she could, until, burst- 
ing into tears, she exclaimed, ‘God knows 
I.made that joke!’ and ran out of the 
room.” 
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S. Loring, Sec,, Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Sunday, November 9, Rev. Miles Hanson will preach. 
Subject, ‘‘Seek Ye the Lord,” 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Re- 
vere Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Evening ser- 
vices at 7.30. Rev. Miles Hanson will preach. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Elm 
Avenue, Lexington. Rev. John M. Wilson, minister. 
Morning service at 10.50. Sunday-school at 10 a.m. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister. Service at 11 a.m. Church school at 
9.45. Kindergarten at 11. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Morning 
service on Sunday, November 9, at 11 a.m. Rey, 
Eugene R. Shippen will preach. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at 10.30 
A.M. Sunday, November 9, Mr. Snow will preach. 
Church open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E 
Park, DD., minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 a.m. Morn- 
ing service, 10.30. Communion service, first Sunday 
of each month. Children’s class, 3.30 p.m. Vespers, 
Thursday, 4.30 p.m. The church is open daily from 9 
to 5. All welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. The minister, Rev. Abraham 
M. Rihbany, will preach at 11 A.M., on ‘‘ The Armistice 
and the Peace,’’ Disciples- School at 9.45 a.m. Kin- 
dergarten at 11 a.m. Social service class at 10.15 a.m. 
Speaker, Miss Mary E. Driseoll. Subject, ‘‘ Patrol 
Work on the Common,”’ 


FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH of Cincinnati, Reading Road and Linton 
Street. Church office, 502 First National Bank Build- 
ing. Rev. John Malick, minister. Rev. George A, 
Thayer, D.D., pastor emeritus. Church school and 
kindergarten at 9.45 A.M. Service of worship and 
sermon at 11 a.m. The minister will preach. 
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